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THE TRUTH ABOUT ROBIN HOOD 


by P. VALENTINE HARRIS 


Nothing like this work has ever been done before. 
Here, all the various theories are fully e q 
New discoveries, never before published, and many 
little-known facts are brought together for the first 


time. SOME PRESS COMMENTS 

“*The author has achieved his purpose and his 
able and painstaking research and documentation 
leave the reader in no doubt that his hero was no 
creation of the ballad-maker but a character... | 
as real as Dick Turpin.”—The Field. 

“A valuable contribution for claiming Robin 
Hood from the mythologists.”—Nottingham Guardian 

“* Packed with interesting references and stories.’ 
— Yorkshire Gazette. 

“A writer who has diligently searched existing 
records and brought new evidence to light.” 
— Yorkshire Post. | 

“A most interesting survey of the whole Robin 
Hood controversy.”—Manchester Guardian. | 

“One of the greatest merits of the book is the 
good humour with which Mr. Harris treats his 
investigations. This, combined with the author’s 
modesty . . . comes as a welcome relief after the 
century and a half of heated disputation that began 
with Joseph Ritson’s celebrated ballad edition of 
1795.”"—Folk-Lore. 


The present edition is being sold at 8s. 6d., but 
owing to increased costs, further printings will have to 
be higher in price. 

Published by the author at: 








118 ema Crescent, manned S.W.16, England 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


OTES AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON FEBRUARY 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, ‘ Notes and eries,” 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 7701). 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 
Ss. 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 
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BAKER'S DOZEN of essays in scholar- 
ship and criticism prompts us to say 

that The University of Texas Studies in 
English for 1952 is one of the best critical 
miscellanies we have ever had in our hands. 
Seven of the writers we know as contributors 
to Notes & Queries. The thirteen subjects 
are Chaucer's life, Malory, Spenser’s Timias 
(identified with Sir John Salisbury), Macbeth 
and Holinshed, The Hesperian Gardens in 
Comus, Pope as a reviser of Gardiner’s Rapin, 
The MS. of Don Juan, Edward Everett Hale 
and Texas, Swinburne v. Furnivall, The 
genesis of Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’ Joyce and 
Hamlet, Two war-poems by Sassoon and 
Isaac Rosenberg compared (to the disadvan- 
tage of Sassoon, but we are not convinced), 


and copyright in titles. 
iu might be thought that an inaugural 
lecture on The Language of the New 
Testament (by C. F. D. Moule, Lady Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d. net) can say nothing 
of consequence that many generations of 
scholars have not known. Not for this age, 
Surely, the zest and pioneering labour of 
a renaissance Grammarian, settling ‘ hoti’s 
business’ once and for all. But in fact the 
New Testament, written by more or less un- 
literary non-Greek hands, has never proved 
fully amenable to grammarians who would 
interpret it by classical standards; and a 
flood of light has been thrown upon New 
Testament Greek as late as the last three 
generations, by the discovery of hundreds 
of unliterary writings on papyrus from 
Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. Besides 
fruitful comparative study, this has stimu- 
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lated the unprejudiced examination of the 
grammar of New Testament writers from 
internal evidence. For example, the use and 
non-use of the definite article may be found 
to be governed by less simple rules than was 
once thought, and this will obviously have 
effects on the correct English rendering 
hitherto unsuspected. In such matters as 
these Professor Moule’s thirty pages provide 
an illuminating glimpse of the modern 
grammarians at work. 


N giving his consent to the printing of 
Kidnapped and Catriona in Braille type 
for the use of the blind, Stevenson wrote 
to the applicant (Mrs. A. Baker, December 
1893): ‘ You say, dear madam, you are good 
enough to say, it is “ a keen pleasure ” to you 
to bring my book within reach of the blind. 
Conceive then what it is to me! ... 
* I was a barren tree before, 
I blew a quenchéd coal, 
I could not, on their midnight shore, 
The lonely blind console. 


‘ A moment, lend your hand, I bring 
My sheaf for you to bind, 
And you can teach my words to sing 
In the darkness of the blind.’ 
It is an appeal from the National Institute 
for the Blind (224 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1) accompanied by the Report 
for 1951-2 which has reminded us of Steven- 
son’s verses. The Report is beautifully 
produced and is illustrated by 27 photo- 
graphs, almost too wonderful to believe, of 
the blind at work and at play. Readers will 
see why we give the postal address. 


Notes and Queries and its editor have lost 
a friend in Arthur J. Hawkes, for thirty 
years Borough Librarian of Wigan. He was 
always ready to review books and reports on 
libraries and library methods. Mr. Hawkes, 
who was 67, had completed nearly 52 years 
in the library profession and over 30 years 
in his Wigan post when he retired in 1950. In 
1909 he started as assistant in the Leeds 
Reference Library and in 1912 went to the 
National Library of Wales as Chief Assistant. 
During the first world war he saw service in 
the Air Force. He identified himself with 


Wigan, and wrote on its pewter industry, and 
its clockmakers and watchmakers from 1650 
to 1850, and for eleven years edited the 
transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. 
life! 


A wonderfully full 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





INNS OF COURT NOMENCLATURE 
(See excvi. 364) 


THE notes contributed on this subject in 
correction of the O.E.D. stand in need 
of amendment and enlargement. 


I 

The following words are found at dates 
earlier than those put forward in the 
previous note. 

1. Moot (subst.) can be back-dated to 
912: 

““Mynors the yonger is amercied for that 

he woul not use the Moute, and that the 

Moute failed.” (Black Books of Lincoln's 

Inn, i, 166.) 

2. Mooting (v. subst.) occurs in 1523: 

“Whereas Mennell . . . was nott con- 

formabyll to the saying and order of the 

Benche in his lernyng and motyng. . . .” 

(Ibid., 206.) 

3. Learning vacation occurs in 1511: 

“... the sade Rauf Rokeby shall keep iiij 

lernyng vacacions moo vppon the Benche 

wythin iij yeres now next insewyng... .” 

(Ibid., 165.) 

4. Mootable occurs in 1552: 

“Hyt ys orderyd ... that every puysny 

. .. Shall put a shorte case of one poynt 

argumentable . . . Provided that at suche 

nyght as yt ys motable, then no case to 

be argued.” (Ibid., 301.) 


II 
Other technical terms connected with the 
Inns, and not noted by the Dictionary, in- 
clude the following: 


5. Mean (or Mesne) vacation. A report 
on the Inns made to Henry VIII by Nicholas 
Bacon, etc., c. 1540, defines this term as 
follows: “ The whole time out of the Learn- 
ing Vacation and Terme is called the Mean 
Vacation, during which time every day after 
dinner cases are argued in like manner as 
they are at other times.”* This fits the Dic- 
tionary’s sense 2 of “mesne”: “ occurring 
or performed at a time intermediate between 
two dates.” It is found first in 1520: 


' Fortescutus 


London, 1663, p. 545 


Illustratus, Edward Waterhouse, 
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“Treheyron shall henceforth be at his 
repasts ‘in the meane vacacions out of the 


terme and out of the  lernyng 
vacacions. ...’” (Ibid., 195.) 
6. Vacation, in the second substantive 


sense’ noted as occurring first in 1456, can 
be back-dated to 1436: 

“ Gaynysford hath promyttid to contynwe 

every vacacion this iij yere nowe next 

comynge. ...” (lbid., 6.) 

At the Inns of Court, however, it can be said 
that the word takes on a special sense. The 
period is a “vacation” because the law 
courts are closed, but it is not a holiday for 
the students. ‘Keeping the vacation,” in 
fact, is an essential part of their residence 
and study, and absence either has to be made 
up or lays the student open to a fine. 

7. Emendals. This is noted by the Dic- 
tionary, but its entry is in need of thorough 
revision. It offers the following (queried) 
definition: ‘‘ Funds set apart for repairs,” 
and refers to Coles’s Dictionary of 1692 and 
Kersey’s of 1705 to 1715, and finally quotes 
a definition from Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
of 1751. But this, like the definitions in 
every other dictionary I have seen up to 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary of 1850, is 
based, almost word for word, on that given 
in Blount’s Glossographia. 1 have been 
unable to consult the first edition (1656), 





- 


but the second (1661) defines the word as © 


follows: 
“.. .an old word, yet used still in the 
accounts of the Inner-Temple; where so 
much in Emendals, at the foot of an 
account, signifies so much in bank or stock 
for the House.’* 
The word does not appear to have been in 
general circulation at any time. (Minsheu’s 
Guide into Tongues, 2nd. edn., 1625, for 
example, does not include it.) The earliest 


use of it in the records of the Inns of Court , 


is in the Black Books for 1431: 


“Ordered that no one shall play at | 
cockals within the Inn after nine o’clock at ff 


night, under penalty of 6s. 8d. to be paid 


to the Steward, towards the emendals of 


commons. . . .” (Ibid., 4.) 


7“... one or other part of the year during © 
which law-courts, universities or schools are sus © 


pended or closed.” 
* Reproducing this definition, Bellamy, A New 
Complete English Dictionary, London, 1760, adds: 


“for repairing losses and supplying other emer- | 


gencies.” But this, though it adds colour to the 
O.E.D. definition, is an unwarranted extension of 
the meaning. 
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In a note on this entry the editor says: 
“ This word is generally used in these records 
as meaning a balance in hand at the end of 
an account. Here it seems to mean simply 
improvement.” The next time the word is 
used (1476/7) it carries the first meaning, 
and this becomes quite clear in an entry for 
1504/5: 

“Receipts: £8 10s. 6d. the emendals this 

year. Allowances: £3 6s. 8d. [the 

Steward’s] stipend, allowed because he is 

in emendals this year.” (Jbid., 137.) 

I cannot find that the word comes over 
into English, however, before 1557: 

“Forasmuch as the steward’s . . . deceit 

doth . . . appear, ‘not only in rasing of 

the book and adding and diminishing the 
summs, making the sum of emendals 48s., 
where it should be 58s., and likewise the 
apparels, where it should be 20s., making 
the same 30s., to the great loss of the 

House. .. .” (A Calendar of the Inner 

Temple Records, i, 195.) 

It is clear that the definition cannot be 
allowed to stand as it is in the O.E.D., and 
should be amended to “ balance in hand at 
the close of an account, especially inthe Inns 
of Court.” 

8. The quotation just made from the Inner 
Temple Calendar introduces a term not 
noted by the Dictionary in its Inns of Court 
sense. This is apparels, which the editor of 
the Black Books defines as: 

“the total of the expenses, charges or 

debts; hence the balance on the wrong 

side at the end of a stated account.’ 
This, with its emphasis on debt, is closer 
to the meaning than the definition given by 
the editor of the Inner Temple Calendar: 

“Provisions of food and other necessary 

expenses of the Inn.’”* 

At the same time, this definition and the 
entries in the Calendar show that the term 
was mainly (perhaps even solely) applied to 
expenditure or debts connected with the 
catering. It is the Steward who always 
receives the sums disbursed for apparels by 


‘ “See Black Books, vol. i, index of subjects, s.v. 
apparels.” The two meanjngs, a debit balance 
and an undischarged debt, are both present in 
Blount’s definition in the Glossographia: ‘an 
ancient word used in the Accounts of the Inner 


' Temple, and signifies that sum at the foot of an 


account, which the house remains in debt, or which 

remains charged on the house.” 

See Calendar, vol. i, index and glossary, s.v. 
apparels.” 
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the Treasurer, and the Steward’s duty was 
“to pay the tradesmen of the Society, and 
to receive the sums payable for commons by 
the fellows of the Society.”* The earliest 
use of the word is 1441/2: 

“It is also ordered that in future they 

who shall audit the weekly account for 

victuals and other necessaries within the 

Inn, shall not charge the Society in any 

way with apparels.” (Black Books, i, 11.) 
The first clear use of the word in the simple 
sense of “debt” is in 1531/2: 

“Receipts . . . nothing from Russburgh 

the Steward for emendals, because he is 

in apparels this year. . . .” (Ibid., 234.) 
The earliest use of the word in a purely 
English context that I can find is in 1533/4: 

“... the seyd John Pakyngton .. . hathe 

geven unto the seyd companey xii. of good 

money towerdes the apparelles of the seyd 

Temple. . . .” (Calendar, i, 106.) 

9. There is a third term connected with 
the accounts of the Inns not noted by the 
O.E.D. This is puts (also spelled puttes, 
puttez and putz), which occurs only in the 
Black Books. The editor explains the term 
as follows: 

“The practice was for the Steward in his 

account to charge the Treasurer with the 

amount of Commons which remained un- 
paid after the ordinary time for payment 
had gone by: his account was then passed, 
and it was the duty of the Treasurer to 
get the amounts in. In the Steward’s 
accounts, the item is . . . ‘ put’ (positus) 
to the Treasurer, and this item was shortly 
Englished by ‘les puttes’....” (Black 
Books, i, xxiii.) 
The word first appears in 1507/8: 

“. . . 53s. 2d. from divers persons of the 

Society for ‘puttes, amercements and 

fines. . . .” (Ibid., 150.) 

In an English context it is first found in 
1510: 

“. . from hensforth noe pardon be had 

for eny amercet for noone paymet of 

Comons cauled ‘ puttes.’” (Zbid., 160.) 


Ill 

There are certain other terms on which the 
Black Books can throw some light. 

10. File. In the particular sense to be 
discussed I have found this word only in the 
Black Books. In 1512 the Bench agreed 
that, 


® Black Books, i, xxiii. 





“Barmeston shall have the file late 
Tassell’s paying for the same 13s. 4d., 
so that he keepeth his ‘ phile’ within this 
house, and that this term Willughby shall 
have it.” (Ibid., 167.) 


The obscurity here is made clearer by the 
next entry: 
“George Barnardiston [presumably the 
same person as the one in the previous 
entry] was assigned to the chamber with 
a file [cum filo] annexed to it as parcel 
thereof, which Tassell used to have; 
Barnardiston may destroy, annul and 
remove the file and make it part of the 
chamber whenever he please. . . .” (Ibid., 
172.) 
From this it would appear that a file was 
a portion of a chamber partitioned off as a 
cupboard to hold files in the modern sense 
of the term, or else as a small inner office 
for a “filacer,” an officer of the Court of 
Common Pleas who filed original writs.’ 
The next entry confirms this suggestion: 
“13s. 4d. from Barnardeston for keeping 
the file [pro fiacione custodienda] in part 
of the chamber late Tassell’s.” (Jbid., 173.) 
The word comes over into an English con- 
text in 1527: 


“Master Roper shall have to hym sellffe 

sole the law chamber next the Conygarthe 

_ Y new Buldeng, for his Fylle.” (/bid., 
16. 

11. Study. The Black Books antedate 
(1514) the Dictionary’s earliest reference 
(1538) to “study ” in the sense of “a room 
or cupboard containing books.” 


“Agreed that Sir Richard Fowler, knight, 
‘shall take the study now stondyng in 
Thornburghis chambre bytwene the 
chymney in the same and Sir Robert 
Drury’s chambre, and the same study to 
cary whether it shall please hym, so that 
it be nott caryd owte of Lincoln’s Inne.” 
(Ibid., 174.) 

12. Contributory (adj.). The first quota- 
tion in the O.E.D., in the sense, “ that con- 
tributes to a common fund; making 
contribution,” is dated 1467. This is back- 
dated in the Black Books to 1431: 


* The common meaning of “ file” as a receptacle 
for documents seems to have grown up within the 
context of the law. Minsheu (ed. cit.) gives: “a 
thred or wyer whereon Writs or other Exhibits in 
yang are fastened for the more safe keeping 
them.” 
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. it is accorded . . . that ther schall 
be iiij revels in the yeere . . . in the fest 
off All Halowen oon, to the wych schall 
be contributorie as well the persons wych 
were woned to paye to Seint William ys 
revell. . . .” (Ihbid., 4.) 

13. Abstract (subst.). The second sense 
defined by the O.E.D., “a summary or epi- 
tome of a statement or document,” is 
supported by a quotation for 1528. The 
word occurs in the Black Books as early as 
1436: 

“Item. j abstracte of the rollis of the said 

Will. Breton, by which there were dwe to 

the said felawshippe—xii. vijd.” (Ibid., 5.) 

D. S. BLAND. 

King’s College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THOMAS DELONEY AND 
RICHARD CASTELER 


AS W. J. Thoms pointed out a hundred. 
years ago, Thomas Deloney has some > 


claim to the title of historical novelist. At 
least many of his principal characters bear 
names that appear in English history. 
Thomas Cole and John Winchcomb, as 
Fuller relates, were famous tradesmen who 
lived in the reigns of Henry I and 
Henry VIII, respectively. But Fuller's 
information is sketchy, and there is no way 
of determining from it whether Deloney 
made any effort to be historically accurate. 
About a third hero, Richard Casteler, more 
facts have come to light. A prominent shoe- 


maker of Westminster in the 1550s, Casteler 


was the subject of a paragraph in Richard 
Grafton’s Chronicle (1569). He also left a 


will that I came across recently in Somerset fF 
Between Grafton and the f 


House, London. 
rather long and detailed will, the rea 
Casteler begins to assume a life outside the 


pages of Deloney’s The Gentle Craft, Patt f 


If, thus affording a basis for judging how 


much the novelist used historical material. F 


Incidentally, the will also permits an inti 
mate glance into Elizabethan chronicle- 
writing. 

Dated 12 January 1554, the will of 
Richard Castell (alias Casteler) opens with 
the provision that the shoemaker’s remains 


™W. J. Thoms, ed., Early English Pros 
Romances (2nd ed.: London, 1858), p. 60. 

See P. A. Nuttall, ed., Fuller’s History of the 
Worthies of England (London, 1860), I, 136-7. 
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be buried in the parish church of 
St. Margaret Westminster. After making 
small bequests to a pair of female servants, 
Casteler gives ten shillings to every person 
who has been imprisoned for debt 
in “Newgate in London the Marshall- 
sey the Kinges benche in Southwark and the 
gatehous in westminster.” Then comes the 
important section. Richard leaves to his 
wife Katherine all his real property—which 
consists of twenty-three “tennements or 
mesuages,” some of them having “ gardeyns 
and close adyoyninge "—with the condition 
that after her death the property will go to 
“the Mayor and Comynalltye of the cyty of 
London Gouernors of the possessions 
revennues and goodes of the hospytalles of 
King Edward the vjth callyd Christ bryde- 
well and Saint Thomas Thappostle and to 
their Successours foreuer.”* The will was 
probated on 10 August 1559. 

Whether Casteler suspected it or not, the 
provision in favour of the hospitals was to 
make him immortal. For the man whom 
Casteler refers to as “one of the gouernors 
of the hospitalls” and “my welbelouyd 
frend” was none other than Richard 
Grafton, grocer and chronicler, who became 
master of Bridewell Hospital in 1559, the 
year of Casteler’s death.* Accordingly, 
when Grafton’s Chronicle was published in 
1569, it included the following paragraph: 

There was one Richarde Castell Alias 

Casteller Shoomaker dwelling in West- 

minster, a man of great trauaile and 

labour in his faculty with his awne hands, 
and such a one as was named the Cock 
of Westminster, for that both Winter and 

Sommer he was at his worke before foure 

of the clocke in the morning. This man 

thus truely & painefully laboring for his 
liuing, God blessed and encreased his 
labors so abundantly, that he purchased 
lands and tenements in Westminster, to 
the yerely value of xliiij pounde. And 
hauing no childe, with the consent of his 
wife (who also yet liueth and is a vertuous 
and good woman) gaue the same landes 
wholy to Christes Hospital aforesayd to 
the reliefe of the innocent and fatherlesse 
childré, and for the succour of the miser- 
able sore and sicke herbored in the other 

* The phrase “‘ Christ brydewell and Saint Thomas 
Thappostle ” refers to three separate hospitals— 
Christ’s, Bridewell, and St. Thomas the Apostle. 


*“ Richard Grafton,’ DNB (New York, 1890), 
XXII, 312. 
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Hospitalles about London, whose example 
God graunt many to follow.* 


The whole thumbnail sketch, with its un- 
mistakably personal touch, is based on close 
acquaintance, not on secondhand report; and 
between Grafton’s account and the will, a 
picture of the hard-working shoemaker 
begins to take shape. Perhaps he bought 
the twenty-three “tennements” over a 
period of many years. One of them, on 
King’s Street, he lived in himself; and 
according to the will “‘ Thomas fysher ” and 
“wyllyam Ingledew” occupied the two 
adjacent houses. He mentions another house 
on King’s Street, one on Tothill Street, one 
in the “long woollstaple,” and the rest in 
the “ round woollstaple.” While drawing up 
a will in 1554, five years before his death, 
the former shoemaker’s apprentice must 
have felt pride in being able to enumerate 
all his holdings with their street addresses, 
the names of the tenants, and the exact 
yearly rentals.® 

Strangely enough, Deloney’s hero bears 
little resemblance to the Casteler of the will 
and of Grafton’s Chronicle. From the latter 
the novelist derives (1) the “Cock of West- 
minster” phrase, (2) the knowledge that 
Casteler married but had no children, and 
(3) mention of the gift to Christ’s Hospital. 
Alexis F. Lange contends that Deloney had 
other sources of information besides Grafton 
for the statement that Casteler “ among 
many other things . . . gave to the City 
of Westminster a worthy gift to the cherish- 
ing of the poore inhabitants forever.’ But 
the source probably is not the will, or at 
least Deloney himself probably did not see 
the will. He loved exact figures; and if he 
had been in possession of specific informa- 
tion he would have used it. The will provides 
that 


The Mayer and comynalltie and cytizens 
of the cytie of London gouerners of the 


* Chronicle, sig. 6A3t. 

*Casteler omits the amount of rent_charged on 
four of the twenty-three properties. The nineteen 
for which he lists the rent add up to £25 5s, 44., 
a much lower figure than Grafton’s £44. But the 
other four properties could make the difference, 
especially since one of them was occupied by 
Casteler himself; and he probably kept the best 
house for himself. Even so, one is tempted to 
guess that the £40 Deloney mentions is more 
accurate. But does he depart from Grafton inten- 


tionally, or is he just making a careless mistake? 
* Alexis F. Lange, ed., Deloney’s Gentle Craft 
alaestra, XVIII (Berlin, 


[both parts], in 
XXxxvii, 47 


1903), 
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possessions revennues and goods aforsaide 
shall yearly pay out of the premysses 
one yerelie rent of viijli to the church- 
wardens of the parish church of Saynt 
Margarett wthin the said cytie of 
westmynster for the tyme beinge wchb rent 
of viijli soo to them to be paid I will that 
the sayde church Wardeyns of Saynt 
Margarett for the tyme beinge wth 
thaduyse and assent allwayes of one of 
the gouernours of Christes hospitall in 
London at the least for the tyme beinge 
shall yerelie bestowe vijli thereof to and 
amonges the poore people of the sayd 
paryshe of Sainct Margarett where most 
nede shalbe. And the other xxs resydue 
of the said viijli I wyll the sayd church- 
wardens togyther wth the gouernor of 
Chrystes hospytall shall haue for theyr 
labours takinge about the dystrybutinge 
of the sayde vijli. 


The gift is to St. Margaret Westminster, not 
the whole city of Westminster as Deloney 
has it. Yet his information is not very in- 
accurate, for Stow reports that Westminster 
had only two parish churches, St. Margaret 
and St. Martin in the Fields;* and the 


parish of St. Margaret, with a population of 
2,500 in 1548, was one of the largest in the 


London area.’ 

In depicting Katherine, Deloney pays even 
less attention to available sources of in- 
formation. He must have noticed that 
Grafton went out of his way to point out 
that Katherine Casteler was a “ vertuous 
and good woman,” who agreed to let her 
property go to Christ’s Hospital. In fact, 
she may have arranged the gift even before 
her death, a gesture that would have led 
Grafton to think her at least very charitable. 
But Deloney ignores Grafton’s enthusiasm 
and apparently is not familiar with the 
tender affection Casteler shows for his wife 
in the will. Though affection is a common 
expression in wills, Casteler’s is somewhat 
warmer than most. He is not carrying out 
matter-of-fact business when he lets 
Katherine decide on the place for his tomb 
in St. Margaret’s, names her the “sole 
executrixe,” leaves all his property to her, 
stipulates that a number of minor bequests 
will be handled “at the discrecyon of myne 
executrixe,” and makes an eloquent plea 

*A Survey of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford 
(Oxford, 1908), II, 143. 


* William Page, The Victoria History of the 
County of London (London, 1909), p. 288. 
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that his beloved friend Grafton “ ayde and 
assiste my sayd lovinge wyfe in all her nede- 
full causes.” 

One wonders if Grafton had anything to 
do with the next chapter of Katherine’s life. 
Casteler, one should imagine, might not have 
approved. Exactly four and one-half months 
after her husband’s death on 5 August 1559, 
Katherine married again. The entry appears 
in the marriage register of St. Margaret 
Westminster for 19 December 1559: “ Harry 
Boollocke to Kateryn Castell.”*® Harry 
Boollocke probably was the Henry Bullock 
who witnessed Casteler’s will and who also 
rented a “tennement in the round wooll- 
staple of Westminster” at twenty shillings 
a year, one of the least expensive of all the 
holdings. Poor tenant marries landlord’s 
widow: that would seem to be an event 
Deloney would have seized upon had he 
known anything about it. But in less than 
two years Katherine again was without a 
spouse, for on 23 October 1561 “ Harry 
Boollocke ”” was buried." A third entry in 
the parish register is puzzling. Under burials 
for 4 June 1576 comes the following entry: 
“Katherin Moorecocke late wyfe to 
Richard Castell beneficiall benefactors to 
thys parishe, and also to Christs Hospital 
in the citie of London.”"? The question is 
whether ‘“ Moorecocke” is a mistake for 
“Boollocke”” or whether Katherine had 
married a third time, perhaps again with 
the advice of Richard Grafton. Only one 
thing could have made the sequence more 
dramatic—Grafton, literally following his 
friend’s request, marrying Katherine 
himself! 

After a look at the will, the personal 
nature of Grafton’s comments on Richard 
and Katherine Casteler becomes understand- 
able. But for his friendship with Grafton, 
Casteler was not important enough to appear 
in an account of the great events in English 
history."> Yet except for that friendship he 
probably also would not have given his 
property to the hospitals. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that John Stow, in his 
description of the origin and maintenance 
of Christ’s Hospital, fails to mention Caste- 


Arthur M._ Burke, ed., Memorials of 
St. perewets Church Westminster (London, 1914), 


Page 406. 

12 Page 431. 

** Grafton even reprints the sketch of Casteler 
in his Abridgment of the Chronicles of England 
(London, 1570), sig. W8v. 
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ler.** It is surprising, however, when another 
chronicler besides Grafton finds the shoe- 
maker important. That is why Holinshed 
is immediately suspect. A comparison of 
the two versions shows that they are not 
merely “ similar,” as F. O. Mann observes,** 
but that Holinshed copies Grafton word for 
word.’® In the end, Mann cannot prove 
that Holinshed is Deloney’s source of in- 
formation about Casteler; nor, for that 
matter, can Lange prove that Grafton is the 
source. Both accounts are exactly the same 
in every detail except for minor variations 
in spelling. The only certainty is that 
Grafton, writing first, is the ultimate source 
and that Holinshed copies Grafton. 

But Deloney does not rely very much 
upon either of them. His imagination, 
though concrete, needs only a fact or two 
here and there for impetus. While he uses 
Casteler’s name, he brings to life another 
person entirely. Turning his back on the 
tradesman who pulls himself up by his boot- 
straps, Deloney creates instead a Casanova 
of the shoeshop whom we see only in a very 
brief period of courtship. The method is 
highly selective and dramatic, with the 
emphasis falling on jests, like the “ steaming 
posset’’ incident, in which the historical 
Casteler would feel out of place. Indeed, 
the plot is a series of farcical actions that 
form what Ernst Schultz has termed a jest- 
biography.'” On the whole Deloney puts 
his study of the jestbooks to good advantage, 
particularly in his method of constantly in- 
venting swift action and in handling it 
economically; but he is often in danger of 
allowing clever incident to take its own 
course, even to the point of warping charac- 
ters who are on the verge of appearing fully 
rounded. Ironically, the Casteler material, 
had Deloney known about it or wanted to 
use it, would seem to offer as much enter- 
tainment value as the practical jokes he 
employs. It also contains the two principal 
factors that he usually sought for his narra- 
tives—a lively and daring heroine and a 
tradesman-hero with the materialistic ideals 
and the personal habits that young appren- 


“The Annals of England (London, 1592), sig. 
3T4v ff. Stow’s Survey also has no reference to 
Casteler. 

“" Works of Thomas Deloney (Oxford, 1912), 


p. 531. 
**See Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles (London, 


1577), sig. 4N1v. 
“Ernst Schulz, Die englischen Schwankbiicher 
(Berlin, 1912), p. 2. 
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tices should pattern after. The heroine he 
chooses, Long Meg of Westminster, is lively 
and daring enough; but her long record of 
prostitution, well known to every Eliza- 
bethan,** automatically limits the range of 
The Gentle Craft, Part Il. If Katherine had 
been given a few lines of the racy, life- 
giving dialogue that appears everywhere in 
Deloney’s novels, she would have been the 
better heroine. Or so one might reason. Yet 
Deloney may have known all about 
Katherine; perhaps he thought two or three 
quick marriages ruled her out as a desirable 
candidate. For some reason he makes her 
assume a very minor role, whereas the 
woman of Casteler’s will and of Grafton’s 
Chronicle is nothing if not a leading lady. 


MERRITr E. LAWLIS. 
Indiana University. 


_ ‘*See Andrew J. Walker, “Songs and Ballads 
in the English Drama,” Harvard University Ph.D. 
Thesis, 1934, p. 381. 


THE FLEETWOODS OF EALING 
AND CRANFORD 


HE Fleetwood family has inspired the 
interest of many not only by reason of 
the personalities and careers of its several 
distinguished representatives, but also for 
the many genealogical puzzles which have 
had to be cleared up and some of which 
still remain. The popularity of certain 
christian names in the family, notably 
William, George, and Charles, has not made 
it any easier to solve them. Throughout a 
period of some thirty years there were alive 
at the same time two, and sometimes three, 
Sir William Fleetwoods, not to mention other 
Williams who did not achieve the honour 
of knighthood. 

During the Tudor period the various 
branches of the family were steadily 
advancing in wealth and _ importance. 
William Fleetwood was the son of Thomas 
Fleetwood, Treasurer of the Mint, and his 
second wife, Bridget, daughter of Sir John 
Spring of Lavenham. Thomas Fleetwood 
was the father of eighteen children, fourteen 
being by his second wife. He died on 
lst November, 1570, aged 52, and was buried 
at Chalfont St. Giles. 

William was probably born about 1550. 
He married Jane, daughter of William 
Clifton of Brympton (or Brinton) in Somer- 
set and relict of Hugh Coplestone. Some- 
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times his wife is referred to as Joan, daughter 
of Sir John Clifton and sister of Lord 
Clifton. His eldest son and heir, Miles, was 
baptised at St. James’ Clerkenwell, on 
Ist October, 1576. Shortly afterwards 
William became the owner of lands at 
Ealing, for the second entry in the baptismal 
register records that “ Bridgett the daughter 
of William Fleetwoode, Esq.” was christened 
“the 26 daie of Julie, 1582.” A_ local 
historian had said this William Fleetwood 
was recorder of London in the reign of 
Elizabeth—“a learned man and a good 
antiquary, but of a marvellous merry and 
pleasant conceit °—and held a considerable 
estate at Ealing.’ This must be an error and 
an example of the confusion caused by the 
existence of similar names. But on 10th 
April, 1585, a schedule was prepared by 
William Fleetwood and others at the Old 
Bailey containing “the valuation and 
appraisement of Lord Paget’s goods and 
chattels at the time of his departure, and now 
remaining in the hands of Sir Thomas 
Leighton.”* Thomas, Lord Paget, was con- 
nected with the Throckmorton plot. The 


taking of such a schedule would be suitable 
work for the recorder or his namesake of 
Ealing, but was probably done by the latter. 


William Fleetwood was an enfranchised 
burgess of Southampton as were his sons 
Miles and Gerard. He was Colonel and 
chief Captain of the trained men at Ealing 
and was invited to supply two lances and 
three light horse. His name often appears 
among the Muster Masters for Middlesex. 

A double marriage took place at Ealing on 
30th December, 1590, between “ Mr. Wm. 
Smythe and Mrs. Bridget Flytwood” and 
“Mr. Hewghe Osborne and Mrs. Joyce 
Flytwood.” The ladies were both sisters of 
William Fleetwood, and their husbands are 
better known as Sir William Smith and Sir 
Hewet Osborne. 

On 21st April, 1594, “Anne Warwyck ” 
(the Countess of Warwick) wrote from 
“*Cheeswicke”” to Sir Robert Cecil “in the 
behalf of Mr. Fleetwood, of Ealing in 
Middlesex, the eldest brother of that name, 
and her kinsman earnestly desiring him to 
favour and further Mr. Fleetwood in all that 
he may, for his better obtaining of a matter 
between Sir Christopher Edmonds and 
him.’”* 

1“ Annals of Ealing *—Edith Jackson. 

: 7 gage MSS. 

1d. 
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Receivership of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries was at this time 
vacant. The Court was a relic of feudalism. 
Nearly all land in England under the feudal 
system was held mediately or immediately 
of the Crown. A person holding directly 
was a tenant-in-chief or “in capite,” and 
when he died an Inquisition Post Mortem 
was held to determine the nature and extent 
of his holdings, the date of his death, and 
the name and age of his heir. These enquiries 
led to grave abuses and extortions by Crown 
officials, so in 1540 the Court of Wards was 
founded in order that the “dues may be 
better secured to the Crown.” Two years 
later the office of Master of the Liveries 
was joined to the Court of Wards. When 
a tenant “in capite” died his heir had to 
pay tax or relief, and perform homage to 
the King, before obtaining livery of his 
inheritance. If the heir was a minor his 
lands escheated to the Crown until he came 
of age. These minors were known as 
“wards” and the King was their guardian. 
Male wards came of age at 21, females 
at 16, and then had to pay certain dues before 
taking over their estates. The wards were 
a rich source of revenue to the Crown. In 
1559 the Receiver was authorised to pay 
£10,000 a year to Thomas Welden, the 
Cofferer, for the expenses of the Royal ' 
Household. The accounts of the Receiver, 
George Goring, showed a total receipt of 
£24,000 in 1587, with a balance of over 
£5,000 for the year.‘ 

Lord Burghley (d. 1598) was now Master 
of the Court and was later succeeded by his 
son, Sir Robert Cecil. 

On 13th May, 1594, William Hickman 
wrote to Sir Robert Cecil: “ Having been 
desirous of obtaining the office of Receiver 
of the Court of Wards, which was made 
known to him by William Killegrew, he was 
advertised that Her Mejesty meant to prefer 
Sir Henry Killegrew, which caused him, in 
good regard of so worthy a servant of Her 
Majesty, to stay to deal therein. Now, hear- 
ing that Sir Henry Killegrew has given over 
his suit, he eftsoones entreats his favour 
therein and his father’s good liking and 
allowance thereof.’ 

Hickman actually wrote from Ealing, so 
William Fleetwood’s rival for the appoint- 
ment was near at hand. Hickman’s brother, 


The 


*“ Edward Latymer ’—William Wheatley. (A 
new edition is in preparation.) 
5 Salisbury MSS. 
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Walter, followed up this letter by writing 
to Sir Robert Cecil on 15th May: “ Before 
Mr. Fleetwood did ever make suit, his 
brother was a suitor. As he understands 
Mr. Fleetwood is not of Lord Burghley’s 
choice, but of Her Majesty’s nominating, 
then, as it hath pleased his lordship to signify 
Mr. Fleetwood to be sufficient, so if it might 
please him to allow of his brother’s suffi- 
ciency, leaving it to Her Majesty’s disposi- 
tion, and (it) falling out that his brother be 
preferred thereunto, you shall have £1,000 
and my lady Dixie, my brother's wife, will 
with many thanks send unto my good lady 
your wife £100 to buy her four coach 
horses.’”® 

On 27th May, Lord Burghley wrote to Sir 
Robert Cecil: “. .. If Her Majesty will that 
Fletewood shall have the office, there is a 
bill to the office and warrants for me to 
demand and for him to pay to the Receipt 
all remains. If Her Majesty shall not allow 
this, then I wish that any other had the office, 
for I know not how to answer such as offer 
money nor such as demand money for 
exhibitions, whereof there are very many 
BOOr.. 6. 

Lord Burghley’s letter is of considerable 
interest for it shows that Fleetwood had the 
backing of Queen Elizabeth herself. What 
had he done to deserve this favour? And 
to be able to thwart the will of the all-power- 
ful Burghley who would clearly have pre- 
ferred anyone rather than Fleetwood as 
Receiver of the Court of Wards. 

Fleetwood wrote to Sir Robert Cecil on 
23rd March, 1594-5, asking for a licence for 
Martin Ravener, a man of his, a butcher in 
New Brainford, in the County of Middlesex, 
to kill and sell flesh for the coming Lent, 
“both for that myself, my wife, and divers 
others of good respect in the county, are 
through infirmity of sickness driven to eat 
flesh.” Ravener apparently got his licence 
for attached to Fleetwood’s letter is a draft 
in Sir Robert Cecil’s name for him “to kill 
and sell flesh during Lent for such as are 
lawfully licensed, or through infirmity of 
sickness, driven to eat flesh.’’* 

On 29th May, 1595, Fleetwood wrote to 
Lord Burghley, Master of the Court: 

“Tt pleased the Queen at such time as she 
made me general receiver of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries to grant me by her letters 


* Ibid. 
” Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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patent (besides the usual fee of 100 marks 
the year) such fees and allowances as any 
way belonged to that office in as ample 
manner as Sir William Dansell had the same. 
In the time of the late King Philip and Queen 
Mary, upon Sir William’s suit, alleging that 
the revenue of the Court growing greater 
than before his charge also increased, as 
well for the receipt of the said treasure and 
for keeping and engrossing of books 
touching as for keeping of more clerks 
and servants, he had an increase of 
£50 by the year to his former fees, 
amounting in all to £210. For so much 
as Her Majesty’s revenue of the same Court 
doth rather increase than diminish, my suit 
is that £50 by the year may also be allowed 
to me from the day of the death of George 
Goring, Esquire, late general receiver, during 
my life.” 

Fleetwood had under him for many years 
as Clerks in the Court of Wards, Edward 
Latymer and Richard Richardson. Both 
perhaps owed their positions to him, and 
both showed their gratitude to the Fleetwood 
family in their wills. Latymer was the 
founder of the schools named after him at 
Edmonton and Hammersmith. He wrote: 

“To my verie good friend Mr. Clapham 
attendant on the right Honourable the Lord 
High Treasurer of England these. 

“Good Sir: conceavinge by yor speeches 
thotht daye that my Lo: forbeareth to 
geeve allowance of the chardges disbursed 
by my Mr for Mr Hatton untill his Lop: be 
certified what rentes have been aunswered 
for the landes. ffor his Lops better satys- 
faccon therein I send you heere inclosed a 
note under the hand of Mr. Morgan, 
ffeodarie of ye counties of North. and Rutl: 
whereby yt appeereth that one whole yeeres 
Rent ys aunswered. Wherwth I praie you 
acquaynte his lop: and as you may con- 
veniely gett the allowance signed. For the 
weh my Mr will not be unthanckful. And 
so in hast I tak my leave this viij daie of 
June 1598 

“Yor verie assured to rest 
“Ed. Latymer.”?° 

By his master (Mr) Latymer meant 
William Fleetwood. The letter refers to the 
wardship of Christopher Hatton, cousin of 
Sir Christopher Hatton (1540-1591), Lord 
Chancellor of England and Chancellor of 


* Ibid. 
*°** Edward Latymer ’—William Wheatley. 
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Oxford University, who died, leaving no will. 

Fleetwood wrote on 4th September, 1598, 
to Sir Robert Cecil giving an estimate of the 
profits of his office, which were “ uncertain, 
some years being £16,000 and some years 
£15,000; for of late the revenue had been 
less than in former years.” Certain (fixed) 
outgoings were £14,000, “ besides payments 
upon duress which are uncertain,” and 
“more paid into receipt in June last by order 
from the Lord Treasurer, £3,000.”* 

William Fleetwood’s daughter, “ Mrs. 
Hester Flytwod ” was married at Ealing on 
9th January, 1596-97, to “Sir Oliver Lam- 
berte, Knt.,” and went with him to Ireland. 
On Sth December, 1599, Fleetwood wrote 
to Sir Robert Cecil, ‘on behalf of his son- 
in-law Sir Oliver Lambert who now executes 
the Marshal’s place in Ireland; that he may 
be continued in that place, and be one of 
the Council there.”*? Earlier in the same 
year Lucy, Marchioness of Winchester, had 
written on 8th June to Cecil from Basing: 

** My Lady of Warwick lately moved Mr. 
Fleetwood for renewing a composition be- 
tween my Lord and the base sons of my 
Lord Marquess, deceased, and their mother. 
My brother Denys, the bearer of this, was 
chosen to articulate an agreement, and upon 
conference, no conclusion accepted, but 
referred over by counsel of either part this 
term to be considered on. Presuming on 
your kindness towards me, and knowing Mr. 
Fleetwood to be an officer under you in the 
Court of Wards, your power may the sooner 
draw him and the rest to a conclusion. My 
request is that you should send for Mr. 
Fleetwood before the conference and gain 
his consent for reconciling all matters, on 
whose judgment both the mother and the 
children do principally refer themselves. I 
find my Lady of Warwick disposed to make 
an end for the good of my Lord, which, with 
your good furthurance, will more advantage 
us than any hope I have to relieve ourselves 
by course of Law.”** 

In about the year 1599 William Fleet- 
wood’s eldest son, Miles, married Anne 
Luke. She had been born in 1578, and was 
the daughter of Nicholas Luke of Wood- 
end, Cople, in the County of Bedford, and 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Oliver, Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe. The Lukes settled 
the manor of Aldwincle, near Oundle, 


" Salisbury MSS. 
'? Tbid. 
3 Tbid. 
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Northants, and the advowson of Aldwincle 
All Saints, on their son-in-law. At about 
this time William Fleetwood became the 
owner of the manor of Cardington near the 
home of the Lukes, and the union of the 
two families by marriage may have resulted 
from their being neighbours. Fleetwood 
was invited to supply two lances and three 
light horse for Bedfordshire as he had been 
for Middlesex. 

Miles Fleetwood visited Ireland in 1602, 
perhaps to see his sister Hester, Lady 
Lambert, and was knighted at Dublin on 
29th April. In the following year his father 
was dubbed Sir William Fleetwood at the 
Charterhouse on 11th May. Sir William 
was then living at the manor-house of 
Cranford-le-Mote, which stood within a 
moated site about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-east of the church. Mark Noble, led 
astray no doubt by the Aldwincle property, 
placed him at Cranford in Northampton- 
shire.’* Lysons in his account of Middlesex 
Parishes says: 

“Before 1603, the manors of Cranford 
St. John, and Cranford-le-Mote became 
vested in the Crown, and were granted in 
that year by Queen Elizabeth to Gideon 
Amondisham or Awnsham, and George 
Needler, who appear to have been trustees 
for Robert Knight. The clear yearly value 
of Cranford St. John was £17 per annum; 
Cranford-le-Mote, £10 18s. In 1604, Sir 
William Fleetwood joining with Jane his 
wife, Sir Gideon Awnsham, and others, con- 
veyed the manor of Cranford, the advowson 
of the church etc. to Sir Roger Aston, who 
surrendered to the King, and had a new 
grant, bearing date the same year, to him- 
self, his wife and their heirs or assigns, of 
the manor of Cranford St. John, with the 
advowson of the church, formerly parcel of 
the possessions of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, to be held under the Crown 
at the fee-farm rent of £1 14s.; and the 
manor of Cranford-le-Mote, heretofore parcel 
of the possessions of the Abbot and Convent 
of Thame, to be held by the rent of 20s.” 

The parish registers of Cranford show 
that ‘“‘Mr. Thomas Fleetwood (son of Sit 
William Fleetwood) and Ann Gibbs” were 
married on 2nd April, 1604. Thomas Fleet- 
wood, a younger son of Sir William, was 
admitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 11th 
March, 1600-01. There seems to be no 
further reference to him in the public records 

‘** Protectorate House of Cromwell.” 
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of England. But a Thomas Fleetwood of 
Kilbeggan in Ireland was Sheriff for West- 
meath in 1625-26 and 1626-27. Further 
Hester, Lady Lambert presented his son, the 
Rev. Thomas Fleetwood, to the perpetual 
curacy of Kilbeggan in 1628. Having had a 
legal training it is likely Thomas Fleetwood 
went over to Ireland to perform the duties 
of Senescal of his sister’s manor of Kil- 
beggan.’® 

On 29th July, 1604, Sir William Fleet- 
wood and Sir David Foulis reported “ their 
investigations into the King’s household 
accounts.” They found the charges to be 
“much more than when Lady Elizabeth was 
here,” the reason being “the increase of 
officers by warrant, and their private 
diet. . . .”"* This reference is not to the 
Receiver of the Court of Wards, but to Sir 
William Fleetwood (d. 1630) of Missenden, 
whose sister, Cordelia, had married Sir David 
Foulis. In the same a list of Lancashire 
clergy states: 

“ Blackburne Hundreth 


A Viccaridge; the patron 
the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
The Incumbent, Mr. Welsh 
a preacher. 
The Farmor, Sir William 
Fleetwood Knight.’’?’ 

Blackburn Rectory Glebe was a very 
profitable lease. It was acquired not by Sir 
William of Ealing and Cranford but by 
Sir William of Missenden, son of the 
Recorder."® 

On 6th September in the same year a 
grant was made to Sir Miles Fleetwood, in 
reversion after Sir William Fleetwood, of 
the office of Receiver General of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries.’® On 16th July, 1607, 
a warrant was issued to Sir William Fleet- 
wood to pay £1,200 to the Earls of Salisbury 
and Suffolk for furniture for the King’s 
house at Theobalds.?° In 1608 he is referred 
to as a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex. 

And now some terrible financial disaster 
seems to have overtaken Sir William Fleet- 
wood. There is a Memorandum at the 
Public Record Office dated 28th July, 1609, 


_'*“ An Irish Branch of the Fleetwood Family ”"— 
Sir Edmund T. Bewley. 

** Salisbury MSS. 

* Kenyon MSS. 

** Abram’s “ History of Blackburn.” 
a ¥ S.P.Dom. 
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of money taken out of the revenue of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries and employed 
by “Sir William Fleetwood late Receiver 
General of the said Court since 10th October, 
1605.""", A _ letter from Sir Thomas 
Edmondes to Sir William Trumbull dated 
20th September, 1609, says: “Sir William 
Fleetwood, receiver of the Court of Wards, 
is bankrupt in the sum of 18 (sic) and is 
reported not to have any state to satisfy the 
same.”**. A few days later on 28th Sep- 
tember Richard Percival wrote to the Earl 
of Salisbury requesting him to fill up and 
return the draft of the Commission for the 
examination of Sir William Fleetwood and 
others as to his estate.** On 22nd March 
in the following year a definite grant was 
made to Sir Miles Fleetwood of the Receiver- 
ship of the Court of Wards.** Thereafter 
the Calendar of State Papers Domestic is 
full of such references to him as “ Warrant 
to Sir Miles Fleetwood to pay annually to 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, Chief Physician to 
the King £100 on the ist January for his 
New Year’s gift.”*° Sir Miles gave great 
satisfaction in his work to both James I 
and Charles I. He had a house in Wood 
Street in the City and is often to be found 
at Aldwincle. His story belongs rather to 
the City and Northamptonshire than to 
Middlesex. 

What became of Sir William Fleetwood? 
The date of his death and the place of his 
burial are unknown. The Swedish book, 
““Slagten Fleetwood,” in one place says, 
“Sir William Fleetwood of Cranford and 
Ealing, co. Middlesex, dog 1609,” and in 
another, “men 1625 var han déd.” Mr. 
R. W. Buss says, “died before 1625.”"* He 
left no will and apparently no estate for 
letters of administration were never granted. 
His wife made a will dated 29th August, 
1625, and proved 23rd March, 1627-8, ex- 
pressing the wish to be buried at St. Mary’s, 
Ealing.?” In December, 1610, King James’ 
eldest son, Prince Henry, settled his house- 
hold. “ Sir William Fleetwood ” appears as 
a Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber in 
Ordinary and was made Surveyor 
General.”* It would be quite in character for 


** Ibid. 

*? Downshire MSS. 

* Cal. S.P.Dom. 

** Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

** Fleetwood Family Records. 


** Northants “* Notes & Queries.” ’ 
*“ Prince Henry Stuart ’—Thomas Birch. 
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Prince Henry to appoint a man of favour 
with James I as the bankrupt Receiver of 
the Court of Wards must have been, for the 
Prince said, only his father could keep such 
a bird as Sir Walter Raleigh in a cage. But 
Prince Henry’s Attorney was Sir Thomas 
Fleetwood of the Middle Temple, a brother 
of Sir William Fleetwood of Missenden.”® 
Although no mention is made by this 
authority of Sir William being Surveyor 
General in the same household it is probable 
the two brothers were both employed by 
Prince Henry. Mr. W. D. Cooper writing 
in 1861 said: “At the election of 1614 Sir 
Wm. Fleetwood, the recorder, who had sat 
for Middlesex, stood for Bucks.’*° The 
recorder had died at his house in Noble 
Street, Aldersgate, on 28th February, 1594- 
95. This reference is clearly once more to 
Sir William of Missenden. 

On 25th November, 1613, John Chamber- 
lain wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton: 

“IT acquainted Sir Ralph Winwood with 
the wine and oil you have provided for him; 
but I know not how nor where to inquire 
after it. It would come now very oppor- 
tunely, both against Christmas and to cheer 
his heart after the loss of his little daughter, 
which he, and specially his lady, took very 
heavily. And since, he hath lost a brother- 
in-law that married his sister, one Serjeant, 
a very honest gentleman, and of good living, 
that was brother, by the mother to Sir 
William Fleetwood.*? 

This reference may well be to the Receiver 
of the Court of Wards, for one Richard 
Chamberlayne was a clerk in the Receiver’s 
office, being first mentioned in 1604. He and 
John Chamberlain may have been related. 
There is also a link between Sir Dudley 
Carleton and one of the Sir William 
Fleetwoods. 

On 18th December, 1612, Sir William 
Fleetwood had written to Sir Dudley say- 
ing Prince Henry’s death was owing not to 
poison, but to the pestilential fever of the 
season. The King had returned from 
Royston to Whitehall with his grief moder- 
ated, and had promised to consider the 
servants of the late Prince, whose death 
would add £50,000 per annum to his income. 
Mourning was soon to be laid aside on 


**“* Dictionary of National Biography.” 

°° ** Notes on Uxbridge and its Inhabitants ”’ in 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

31* Court and Times of James I ’—T. Birch. 
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account of the Lady Elizabeth’s marriage, 
the dower agreement having been signed. 
There were projected changes of office. He 
begged a pound of quicksilver from the 
mines of Istria for a friend, which cannot 
be had without special licence as it is reserved 
for the King of Spain’s use in his gold- 
works in India.*? 

Sir William wrote again to Carleton on 
2nd April, 1614, saying he had entered into 
partnership with Mr. Yates who had a patent 
for the sole making and export of litharge 
and asked what sale there would be for it 
in Italy and Turkey, and whether agents for 
it could be found. He renewed a request for 
3 or 4 pounds of pure mercury from the 
mines of Istria. Annexed to this letter is 
a note of the previous sending of the mercury, 
consigned to Thomas Stone, merchant.** 
Was the writer of these letters Prince Henry’s 
former Surveyor General? The reference in 
the first letter does not suggest any parti- 
cular anxiety over loss of employment 
through the Prince’s death, and indeed the 
whole tone of both letters does suggest the 
efforts of a man to rehabilitate himself 
financially. In the years following 1614 
there are often references to “Sir William 
Fleetwood ” but clearly not to him of Cran- 
ford and Ealing. 

Richard Richardson had been appointed 
Teller in the Court of Wards by William 
Fleetwood in 1594, the same year as that in 
which Fleetwood had appointed Edward 
Latymer as his deputy or clerk. By his will 
dated 13th April, 1619, and proved 23rd 
April, 1619, Richardson gave a ring to his 
“very good master Sir Miles Fleetwood,” 
a diamond ring to his “ very good Lady and 
Mistress, the Lady Anne Fleetwood,” and 
his sword to “his most worthy friend Mr. 
William Fleetwood.” If his old master had 
been alive, to whom he must have owed 
more than to Sir Miles, surely Richardson 
would have left him a memento. Sir Miles 
Fleetwood’s eldest son, William, had been 
born in 1603, and presumably it is he who 
received Richardson’s sword, though the 
phrase “ most worthy friend ” is an unusual 
one for an elderly man to apply to a boy of 
sixteen. In his will of 1624 Edward Latymer 
left Sir Miles Fleetwood a ring of gold and 
£50 to “his sonne Charles my godson.” 
Again there is no mention of Sir William.” 


“ oi. S.P.Dom. 
8 Tbid. 
°*“ Edward Latymer ’’—William Wheatley. 
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Sir Miles Fleetwood had three famous 
sons. William, who succeeded him as 
Receiver of the Court of Wards, became 
Ranger of Woodstock Park and was Cup- 
bearer to Charles I and Charles II; George, 
who went to Sweden and distinguished him- 
self as a soldier and diplomat; and Charles, 
who married Cromwell’s daughter Bridget, 
and became Receiver of the Court of Wards, 
when his brother, William, had the office 
taken from him for his royalist sympathies. 

John Chamberlain writing again to Sir 
Dudley Carleton on 7th August,1624, refers 
to the knighting of Sir Miles Fleetwood’s 
eldest son William: 

“Your cousin Lytton was knighted at 
Bletso, sore against his will, as he would have 
the world believe. Indeed, his wife wept 
for anger, or curst heart, to come thus in 
the fag-end, specially after two of their near 
kindred knighted the day before, Sir Oliver 
Luke’s and Sir Miles Fleetwood’s sons.’’*® 

Carleton seems to have been interested in 
the Aldwincle branch of the Fleetwood 
family, which strengthens the view that the 
two letters written to Sir Dudley asking for 
mercury from the mines of Istria were from 
the Receiver of the Court of Wards. 

No reference has been found linking Sir 
William Fleetwood (b. 1603) with Ealing, 
and only one with Cranford. His story 
belongs more to Oxfordshire and North- 
amptonshire. He seems to have lived at 
Cranford for a short time after the 
Restoration. 

“The parsonage house, called Cranford 
Moat House, was one of the two former 
manor-houses, and was formerly known as 
Cranford-le-Mote; the other manor-house, 
or Cranford St. John, being the present Cran- 
ford House. The former was pulled down 
in 1780, and no remains exist. It stood 
within a moated site, not very far from the 
church in a north-east direction, and an 
adjoining wood is named after it. After 
Fuller’s time it became the residence of Sir 
William Fleetwood.”** The Hearth Tax re- 
turn for 1664 which ought to provide a list 
of every householder mentions no one of the 
name of Fleetwood at Cranford or Ealing. 
The possibility of Fuller and Sir William 
Fleetwood having occupied the same house 
is indeed of interest, for Fuller was born at 
Aldwincle in the rectory of St. Peter’s, where 
his father was parson. 


*“ Court and Times of James I *—T. Birch. 
“Thomas Fuller, D.D.’—J. E. Bailey, 1874. 
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There are many curious points in the 
career of Sir William Fleetwood which 
remain to be cleared up. In 1648 a pamphlet 
appeared called ‘“‘An unhappy View of the 
Whole Behaviour of my Lord Duke of 
Buckingham, at the French Island called the 
Isle of Rhée, discovered by Colonell William 
Fleetwood, an unfortunate Commander in 
that untoward Service.”*’ This is a fierce 
and prejudiced account of Buckingham’s ill- 
fated expedition, and the Duke is not even 
given credit for his personal gallantry. Sir 
Walter Scott says this pamphlet had probably 
circulated in manuscript long before 1648, 
and may even have been printed earlier. 
Its final paragraph concludes: 

“If any hereafter shall maligne, or goe 
about to disprove me in any one of these 
points, (so I may be unquestionable for this 
presumption,) I will, notwithstanding my 
lameness, maintaine all, upon notice, to his 
face, to the expence of my dearest blood.” 
Mr. R. W. Buss considered “Colonel 
William Fleetwood,” the author of the tract, 
and Sir William Fleetwood to have been the 
same person. Every reader of history knows 
the devotion of Charles I to Buckingham. 
Charles was at prayers at Southwick, a few 
miles from Portsmouth, when the news came 
of Buckingham’s murder. The messenger 
‘* without any pause in respect of the exercise 
they were performing” went over to the 
King and whispered the tragic news in his 
ear. He gave nosign. The service continued 
until the Blessing. Only then did Charles 
give way. He went to his room and threw 
himself on his bed in an agonised storm of 
tears, and “continued in this melancholic 
and discomposure of mind many days.” He 
took over the Duke’s work, and “ in 14 days 
after the Duke’s death, despatched more 
business than the Duke had done three 
months before.” Writing much later 
Clarendon says: “From that time almost 
to the time of his own death the King 
admitted very few into any degree of trust 
against whom he (Buckingham) had ever 
manifested a notable prejudice.” After 
Charles had fled from Oxford he wrote to 
Fairfax, the commander of the Parliament’s 
army, asking if he could have again the 
services of Sir William Fleetwood, who had 
served him continuously during the siege of 
Oxford. Would the King have chosen to 
have about his person the man who had 


5? Somers Tracts, V. 
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bitterly attacked the only true friend of his 
heart? 

In 1652 Sir William Fleetwood presented 
Nathaniel Whiting, a strong Nonconformist, 
to the living of Aldwincle All Saints. 
Whiting published a book of Sermons dedi- 
cated to Sir William and his two brothers** 
in which he refers to “that great deliver- 
ance,” Sir William “ received from the Lord 
in the Thames; hew often the sentence of 
death had been reversed when he had been 
under painful and languishing distempers.” 
Whiting seems to know his whole career and 
makes no mention of wounds causing lame- 
ness or dangers experienced on the expedi- 
tion to the Island of Rhé. What, one 
wonders, was “that great deliverance in the 
Thames”? John Ashburnham, who served 
Charles at Oxford and whose name is linked 
with Sir William’s, went on Buckingham’s 
expedition. 

There is a shadowy William Fleetwood of 
Westmeath in Ireland. Sir Edmund Bewley 
thought he might either have been a son of 
William Fleetwood of Ealing or a son of 
Thomas Fleetwood of Kilbeggan and Anne 
Gibbs. If the latter he was probably born 
about 1606 and so of a very suitable age for 
soldiering in 1626-27. 

What was Sir William Fleetwood’s 
religion? His brother Charles was a strong 
Independent, his brother George, in Sweden 
had a chaplain of his own, “ Mr. Biger, a 
Scotts minister” and probably a Presby- 
terian. Sir William presented Whiting to 
Aldwincle All Saints, and Whiting himself 
refers to “ the Family of your Noble Parents, 
where many were Proselited to the Faith,’”*’ 
meaning nonconformity. Sir Miles Fleet- 
wood had married Anne Luke who came 
from a strong nonconformist family. Lord 
Manchester, writing to the King in July, 
1627, of her brother Sir Oliver Luke’s refusal 
to pay the forced loan to finance the expedi- 
tion to the Isle of Rhé, says, Sir Oliver 
“made a fair and dutiful answer but refus- 
ing to lend, has been committed.’*° 

During those golden years when Charles I 
ruled without a parliament there was no 
danger of war, for there was no money to 
pay for one. For the simple man, not 
interested in politics or religious bigotry, 
life flowed smoothly on, lapping him in a 


** Old Jacob’s Altar Newly Repaired,” 1659. 
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id. 
“* Cal. S.P.Dom. 
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changeless amber vacuum. The various 
government departments, such as the Court 
of Wards, seem to have been largely staffed 
with nonconformists, all on friendly terms 
with one another and often related by 
marriage. Sir John Coke, who may be said 
to have governed England during these 
halcyon years, and whose daughter, Mary, 
was to be Charles Fleetwood’s third and last 
wife, could write, after his retirement, “‘ my 
heart is faithful and my prayers assiduous 
for the prosperity of the parliament, wherein 
consisteth the welfare of this church and 
state." At the end of the Scotch war 
Clarendon says, “few” of such men 
“wanted fidelity” but “never afterwards 
recovered spirit enough to do their duty.” 
Sir Edmund Verney, the King’s standard- 
bearer, to give his life for his master on the 
field of battle, had little sympathy with the 
King’s policy, but declared, “I have eaten 
his bread and served him near thirty years, 
and will not do so base a thing as to for- 
sake him.” Such perhaps was Sir William 
Fleetwood’s feeling. He served his master 
to the end with loyalty towards his person 
but no great liking for or understanding of 
his cause. The King’s affairs might have 
prospered better if administered by men 
inspired by higher ideals than faithfulness to 
the provider of their bread. 


A. J. SHIRREN. 
"' Earl Cowper’s MSS. 


{The writer would welcome letters 
addressed to 32 Lexham Gardens, London, 
W.8, giving further information or 
references. ] 


A SOURCE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
“ LUCRECE” 


A WHOLE stanza of Shakespeare’s Rape 

of Lucrece derives ultimately from 
Seneca, but it seems probable that Shakes- 
peare’s immediate source is not Seneca but 
the J/lustrium Poetarum Flores, a book of 
passages from the ancient poets collected 
and codified early in the sixteenth century 
by Octavianus Mirandula. 

Little or no convincing evidence that 
Seneca directly influenced anything in 
Shakespeare has been found by Professors 
J. W. Cunliffe, R. K. Root, F. L. Lucas, and 
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T. W. Baldwin.' Of the Flores, however, a 
basic grammar-school text in Shakespeare’s 
day, Professor Baldwin concludes that 
Shakespeare’s use of it is “ probable but not 
certain.”* I have not had access to the 
1559 edition of the Flores examined by 
Professor Baldwin, but in the 1651 edition 
there is a section, ““ De Scelere,” which may 
contain the seed of the following stanza of 
Lucrece: 

Why should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the public plague of many moe? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so ; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 

For one’s offence why should so — fall, 

To plague a private sin in general? (1478-84) 

The Flores section contains six quotations 
from Seneca each introduced by the editor's 
customary statement of the idea to be illus- 
trated. The first and the third are pertinent. 
The first, preceded by the editor’s words 
“Scelus unius in omnes referendum non 
est,”* is a quotation of 1. 565 of the Phaedra 
(or Hippolytus): “Cur omnium fit culpa 
paucorum scelus?” Introducing the third 
quotation, the editor writes, “ Scelera saepe 
in auctorem suum redeunt.” Seneca’s 
Thyestes, 1. 311, is then quoted 2 “ Saepe in 
magistrum scelera redierunt sua.” There is 
certainly a strong resemblance between these 
quotations and the Lucrece stanza: 


Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe? 


For one’s offence why should so many fall, 
To plague a private sin in general? 
Scelus unius in omnes referendum non est. 
(Flores editor.) 
Cur omnjum fit culpa paucorum scelus? 
(Seneca.) 


Let sin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so. 
Scelera saepe in auctorem suum redeunt. 
Flores editor.) 
Saepe in magistrum scelera redierunt sua. 
‘a " (Seneca.) 


It is significant that the question why, and 
the suggestion of the more proper state of 
affairs, which occur in the same stanza of 


* The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy, 
London, 1893, pp. 66-88. Classical Mythology in 
Shakespeare, New York, 1903, p. Seneca and 
Elizabethan Tragedy, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 117-23. 
William Shakspere’s Small Latine and _ Lesse 
Greeke, Urbana, Illinois, 1944, II, 553-61. 

*Ibid., Il, 414. Professor Baldwin describes the 
book and investigates the problem of its use by 
Shakespeare in pp. 408-14. 

*All the quotations from the Flores are on 
p. 451 
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Lucrece, occur also on the same page of the 
Flores, though in two different tragedies of 
Seneca. It is also significant that the word 
“ paucorum” in the quotation from the 
Phaedra is in standard texts of Seneca 
written “‘ paucarum”—as it must certainly 
have been written by Seneca, for the words 
are uttered by the Nurse in remonstrance 
against Hippolytus for his hatred of all 
women because of the deeds of a few 
women. The misquotation of this word by 
the Flores, and the editor’s words “ Scelus 
unius in omnes referendum non est,” give 
the idea a more general application than it 
has in Seneca, and it is in this more general 
sense that Shakespeare uses it. 

It seems likely that Shakespeare’s stanza 
was inspired by the Flores. The case is not 
proved, of course, but it seems safe to adopt 
Baldwin’s words: “probable but not 
certain.” JAMES M. TOLBERT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET 51 AGAIN 
QNE consideration, of some weight, I 
think, does not appear to have been 
brought forward in the discussion, which has 
gone on ever since Malone, about line 11 of 
Shakespeare’s sonnet number 51. 

This sonnet is the second of a pair. In 
the first, Shakespeare is riding on a journey 
away from his friend; in the second he con- 
templates the journey back to the friend. 
On the return, says Shakespeare: 


Then can no horse with my desire keep pace, 
Therefore desire (of perfects loue being made) 
Shall naigh noe dull flesh in his fiery race .. . 


So the Quarto. The phrase I have italicised 
evidently needs and has received editorial 
attention. In his monumental New Variorum 
edition of the sonnets H. E. Rollins col- 
lects eight proposed emendations and a 
whole page full of interpretations. Five of 
the emendations retain ‘naigh,’ and the 
reading could be supported by reference to 
the related passage in Henry V, III, vii and 
to Venus and Adonis, 265, 275-6, 307, 403-6 
(in which last, by the way, there is a verbal 
parallel to this sonnet). It could also be 
argued that this virile neigh is a deliberate 
contrast to the heavy groan of the spiritless 
jade in the companion sonnet 50. But there 
is, besides the awkwardness of its syntax, 
a strong argument against the Quarto read- 
ing. To an Elizabethan, a desire that neighed 
was almost inescapably an unlawful or a 
brutish lust. Of the handful of examples 
given by the O.E.D. under ‘neigh,’ three 
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(from North’s Plutarch, Massinger and 
Cowper) use the word with this sense. The 
connotation was established by Jeremiah, 
v. 8, and was confirmed by a passage in one 
of the Homilies prescribed for regular read- 
ing in Elizabethan churches: ‘ ofttimes, 
raging in beastly lusts, “like fed horses, 
they neigh on their neighbours’ wives,” as 
Jeremy saith, and defile their children and 
daughters.’ (Book 2, no. 5.) Ido not think 
Shakespeare can have been unaware of this 
connotation—indeed the passage from 
Venus and Adonis pretty well proves that 
he was alive to it—and therefore, if he 
wrote ‘naigh,’ he must have been risking 
the paradoxical implication that his * per- 
fects loue’ was a ‘ beastly lust.’ Of course 
Shakespeare allowed himself comparable 
double meanings in the ‘ dark lady’ sonnets; 
but elsewhere in the sonnets to the friend 
this kind of unmistakably sexual suggestion 
is carefully avoided. Either ‘naigh’ is 
wrong or Shakespeare here, exceptionally, 
permits a direct hint of animality to appear. 
I think ‘naigh’ is wrong. Of the three 
emendations of the word in _ Rollin’s 
apparatus (‘need, ‘waight’ ie. wait, 
‘ waigh’ i.e. weigh) the last seems to me the 
best. It accounts for the Quarto reading 
as simply another ‘minim error’ and one 
peculiarly easy to make and retain in this 
context. It has the primary meaning ‘care 
for, trouble about’ but carries also the sug- 
gestion of ‘weigh down’ and it therefore 
strengthens the links with the companion 
sonnet since ‘loue ... waigh... dull 
race’ now neatly answers these lines in 
sonnet 50: 


The beast that beares me, tired with my woe, 
Plods dully on, to beare that waight in me... 


Lastly, it continues, without the incon- 
gruity and irrelevance of the Quarto reading, 
the theme of the contrast between the light 
and more spiritual elements of fire and air 
and the heavy and base elements of earth 
and water. It seems to me therefore that 
those critics and editors who propose or 
actually read ‘ waigh’ are fully justified. 
A. DAVENPORT. 


A REFERENCE TO MARLOWE IN 
CHARLES BUTLER’S 
“PRINCIPLES OF MUSIK” (1636) 


N attempting properly to evaluate the 
character and reputation of the poet of 
the mighty line, scholars and critics have 
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for some years now pointed out that the 
sensational death of Christopher Marlowe 
in a tavern brawl was quickly seized upon 
by Puritan moralists as a splendidly horrify- 
ing example of what happens to wicked 
atheists; and that the myth (first propagated 
by the Puritan divine, Thomas Beard, in 
his Theatre of Gods Judgments, 1597) of 
the “poet full of scurrilitie” stabbed with 
his own dagger and blaspheming to the end 
—a “manifest sign of God’s judgment ”— 
spread like wildfire, was repeated often with 
the addition of spicy details (Meres’ addition 
of the “bawdy serving-man,” for instance, 
Marlowe’s rival in his “ lewde loue”), and 
has even turned up occasionally in very 
recent times.’ But possibly the full extent of 
the hold of this dreadful legend upon the 
popular imagination in Marlowe’s own day 
and immediately after will never be known. 
In this connection, it has been especially in- 
teresting to come upon a highly pejorative 
reference to the unfortunate playwright in 
a place where one might least expect it— 
in a treatise on a _ specialized subject: 
specifically, in a treatise on music from the 
early baroque by an Oxford scholar and 
clergyman, Charles Butler. 

A chorister for some half dozen years in 
Magdalen Hall and Magdalen College, Butler 
became a bachelor of arts in 1583, master 
of arts in 1587; afterwards he spent his life 
as curate, vicar, and schoolmaster in small 
towns in Hampshire, and he “ took his last 
farewel of this world” in 1647.2. “An 
ingenious man well skill’d in various sorts 
of learning,” as Anthony 4 Wood character- 
izes him, his chief interests in life seem 
to have been philology, music, and bees. His 
numerous writings include several editions 
of a treatise on bee-keeping, an English 
grammar, a book on rhetoric and one on 
oratory (both in Latin), and one of the few 
music treatises to come from England in the 
early baroque: The Principles of Musik, 
in Singing and Setting: with the two-fold 
Use thereof, [Ecclesiasticall and Civil.], pub- 
lished in London in 1636. It is in this last 

‘For easy reference, see John  Bakeless, 
Christopher Marlowe (New York, 1937), p. 233 ff, 
which quotes Beard’s account as well as many 
others which continued or developed the myth. 

? Anthony 4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (London, 
1691-1692), II, 51. Butler is listed among bachelors 
of arts (1583) and masters of arts (1587), Fasti 
Oxonienses, I, 753 and 759. According to Joseph 
Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Oxford and London, 


1891-1892), I, 222, Butler was a chorister from 
1579 to 1585. 
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work (a copy of which is owned by the 
Huntington Library) that Butler makes a 
very derogatory reference to Marlowe. 
The first part of The Principles of Musik 
is an essentially technical description of the 
elements of music, with directions for sing- 
ing by note and for “setting ”’—that is, 
composing polyphonic music. The second 
part is (as the title suggests) a largely 
theoretical discussion of the uses of music 
—either “in the Service of God” or “ for 
the Solace of Men.” Having mentioned and 
refuted objections to music in the church, 
Butler closes his treatise with a section “ Of 
Objections against the Vses of Civil Musik ” 
in which he lists the usual Puritan objec- 
tions to secular music aimed chiefly at 
“Balad-makers and Dance-makers” as 
prime causes of evil. In refuting these 
objections, Butler states quite optimistically, 


It is true that those you blame, ar the 
principal Arkitects of all the mischief: 
they are the Inventers and contrivers of 
the Plot: but it is their sordid Agents 
[the mercenary Minstrels] that put the 
stratagems of them bothe in execution: 
they ar the Instruments, to publish the 
filthy Songs of the one; and to teach the 
filthy fashions of the other. ... 

But (thanks bee to God) these impure 
Buffons (wheither it bee that they ar not 
nou permitted, as formerly, to defile the 
Pres; or that themselves ar, at last, ashamed 
of their stale ribaldri; or that the people, 
waxing more modest, will noe longer 
endure it;) begin, mee thinks, to wear 
away; and there arises in their steed a 
better generation: our Marlows ar turned 
into Quarleses. Haply they have found 
more, & more solid mirth and delight in 
honest conceipts, and witty Urbanity; than 
in all wanton and immodest jests, or any 
kinde of obscene scurriliti. For indeede 
there is noe true mirth without honesti: 
and therefore the experienced King- 
Preacher joineth them together.* 


*Pp. 130-131. The Principles of Musik is unique 
among music treatises in having been printed 
according to Butler’s system of phonetic spelling 
(first introduced in his English Grammar, 1633, and 
ollowed also in his Feminine Monarchie, 1634), 
carefully explained by the “ printer to the reader ” 
at the beginning of the book. In quoting from the 
treatise, I have written out the h’s combined with 
certain consonants (signified in his system by a 
dash through the consonant—th, ch, etc.) and the 
silent e’s (signified by an “ inverted comma ”’) ; 
otherwise the orthography is the same as in the 
original. 
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One can only speculate as to just what 
Butler had in mind when he made this com- 
parison—hearsay, printed matter, or some 
more personal knowledge. His use of the 
word “ scurriliti” just after the reference to 
the two poets, however (although the word 
was certainly not uncommon), points to 
Thomas Beard whose indictment owes much 
of its severity and vehemence to that word 
and others equally evocative; whose pejora- 
tive “ poet full of scurrilitie,” in fact, is the 
key phrase by which one recognizes Beard 
as the source for subsequent writers who 
simply repeated his description of Marlowe’s 
death. The edition of Beard’s Theatre of 
Gods Judgments published in 1631—just 
five years before Butler’s Principles of Musik 
—was at any rate known at Oxford: for 
the Oxford antiquarian Anthony a Wood 
left among his papers catalogued after his 
death a manuscript, “ Fearful account of the 
Atheist Marlow, a Play maker; from the 
‘Theatre of God’s Judgments &c.’ by Tho. 
Beard, D.D. Lord. 1631, qu.”* And since 
Butler apparently maintained his university 
connections all his life (he consistently signed 
himself a member of Magdalen College and 
his latest works—The Feminine Monarchie 
of 1634 and The Principles of Musik of 1636 
—are prefaced with commendatory poems, 
some from the hands of Oxford men who 
were obviously his friends), he may well have 
become acquainted with Beard’s scathing 
condemnation of Marlowe by way of his 
Oxford ties. 

If Butler in all likelihood, then, derived 
his evaluation of Marlowe from the Puritan 
Beard, his admiration for the “ moral” 
poet Quarles was probably a more subjective 
reaction: it is, at least, in complete accord 
with other views expressed or implied in his 
works. Butler, for instance, has an especial 
fondness for Du Bartas—the only “ modern ” 
poet cited in his works—whose verse (in 
Sylvester’s translation, of course) Butler 
quotes in his treatise on bees (The Feminine 
Monarchie, edition of 1634) and whom he 
eulogizes and quotes extensively in The 
Principles of Musik.’ Although our author 
may have been familiar with the Huguenot 
poet in the original and was certainly drawn 
to him for other reasons than the saccharine 


“Anthony & Wood, History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford, ed. and tr. John Gutch 
(Oxford, 1792-1796), [k4] verso. 

*The author has an article on Butler and 
Du Bartas shortly to appear elsewhere. 
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piety of Sylvester’s version, nonetheless 
Du Bartas as Englished by Sylvester and the 
“old puritannical Poet named Francis 
Quarles (the sometimes Darling of our 
plebeian judgments),” as Anthony 4 Wood 
has unhappily immortalized him,’ have 
enough in common so that the reader 
attracted to one might well admire the other. 
(As elementary proof of this, it is extremely 
significant that the Reverend Alexander 
Grosart undertook to edit the works of both 
Joshua Sylvester and Francis Quarles.) 
Butler may have been attracted to the “ old 
puritannical Poet” too because of his own 
Puritan sympathies as far as the moral, 
edifying, and uplifting powers of poetry and 
music are concerned, a point of view con- 
tinually expressed throughout his Principles 
of Musik.’ His chief plea for church music, 
moreover, has to do with settings of the 
psalms—the one type of music which even 
the Calvinists allowed in their services 
(monodic and unaccompanied, to be sure, 
whereas Butler has in mind a more complex 
type of setting). Butler’s friendship with 
another Puritan poet, George Wither, is 
reflected in the latter’s poem to him among 
the commendatory verses at the beginning 
of The Feminine Monarchie. 


In the light of such views and associations, 
our philomelissean clergyman, musician, 
and schoolmaster could hardly have helped 
favoring Quarles over the hapless Marlowe 
—a name he undoubtedly chose as a latter- 
day Faustus, doomed and damned, to 
characterize wicked poets and playwrights in 
general. But the fact that Charles Butler 
did choose Marlowe as his awful exemplar 
adds to our knowledge of the poet’s reputa- 
tion. We can only rejoice that the estimation 
of his fellow poets rather than that of the 
Puritan writers has finally prevailed and that 
“ the Muses darling” has in our own day been 
rescued from the depths of opprobrium to 


* Athenae Oxonienses, II, 237. 

? Politically, Butler seems to have been a king’s 
man, for both his Grammar and his Principles of 
Musik are gracefully and trustingly dedicated to 
Charles, and his Feminine Monarchie is very appro- 

riately dedicated to the queen. This last treatise, 
urthermore, contains a musical tour de force called 
a ‘Bees’ Madrigal” in which Butler’s poetic, 
musical, and apiaristic talents are ali combined and 
in which his political views are also expressed. 
Based upon the music of bees—carefully noted by 
Butler—the composition praises monarchy in 
general and the kingdom of the bees, with its 
beautiful order and discipline, in particular. 
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which he was consigned by seventeenth- 
century moralists. 


NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 
Montana State University. 


‘THE MARRIAGE OF WIT AND 
WISDOM ’ 


THE Transactions of the Shakespeare 

Society for 1845 contain a transcrip- 
tion of an alleged early 17th century MS. 
version of the two parts of Henry IV. This 
MS. had been discovered in the muniment 
room of the house of Sir Edward Dering 
at Surrenden near Pluckley, Kent,’ by the 
Rev. Lambert B. Larking, a local clergy- 
man who was engaged in writing a history 
of the county. The date of the discovery 
has been happily preserved for posterity. 
It was October 23rd 1844. Subsequently, but 
on what date we do not know, Mr. Larking 
made a second discovery in the same muni- 
ment room, the MS. of an ancient interlude, 
‘The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom,’ which " 
was accordingly printed in the Society’s | 
Transactions for 1846. Both MSS. were 
edited for publication by J. O. Halliwell, and 
all that he said about them was written, there 
can be no doubt, in good faith. 

The discovery of the two MSS. at Sur- 
renden is established, but what is uncertain 
is how they had reached its muniment room, 
and why the second was not found at the 
same time as the first. The unkind sug- 
gestion must be made that both came from | 
the manufactory of ancient documents of 
which the chief director was J. P. Collier, 
and that they had been skilfully deposited 
by him in the place where he intended 
they should be found by the unsuspect- 
ing Mr. Larking, who was a member of 
the Shakespeare Society. Collier and Halli- 
well were at this time good friends, and 
the former would inspire many of the | 


editorial comments on the two MSS. It was © 


not till some years later that a cloud came 
between them, which never lifted, in the 
discussion on the genuineness of the emen- 
dations to the celebrated Perkins’ Folio. 
Surrenden muniment room having pro- 
duced one MS. (which we are required to 
believe had lain there unnoticed for over 


* Surrenden Manor remained in the occupation of 
the Dering family until 1928, when it became a 
oe It was seriously damaged by fire in October 
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two hundred years) the finding of ‘ Wit and 
Wisdom’ raised no surprise. Its discovery 
was well timed, and for a special purpose. 
In 1844 the Rev. Alexander Dyce edited for 
the Society the play of Sir Thomas More 
(or Moore as it should have been according 
to the MS.). It was the first time that the 
play had been transcribed and printed. Dyce, 
a sound scholar, had a far from easy task, 
but says Sir Walter Greg “ the fundamental 
work of transcription was for the most part 
executed with exemplary care.” There is a 
play within the play, and my Lord Cardinal’s 
players who have come to give the perfor- 
mance offer Sir Thomas a choice of one of 
the following: 
the Cradle of Securitie 

Hit Nayle o’th Head, Impacient Povertie, 

The Play of Foure Pees, Dives and Lazarus, 

Lustie Juventus, and the Mariage of Witt and 

Wisedome 


More replies: 
The mariage of witt and wisedome? that my Lads, 
I'le none but that, the theame is very good, 
and may maintaine a Jiberall argument. 
To marie wit to wisedome, asks some cunning, 
Many have witt, that may come short of 
wisedome. 


The performance begins, but the play is not 
‘Wit and Wisdom’ but as Halliwell says 
“nothing more than an alteration of Lusty 
Juventus, ingeniously adapted so as to suit 
the other title.” 

A dramatist has the same licence as a 
novelist, and the author of this portion of 
the Play of Sir Thomas More, whoever he 
was, (and these entries do not appear in the 
part of the play which has been attributed 
to Shakespeare) does not incur censure for 
inventing the title of a play and attaching 
to it extracts from another play which 
happen to suit his purpose. Dyce believed 
this, and in his notes said that no such drama 
as ‘Wit and Wisdom’ had “ ever existed.” 
For this he received a stern reproof from 
Halliwell, who stated that the drama which 
never existed had been found at Surrenden. 
This is setting up a claim which could only 
be substantiated if there were evidence of the 
performance of the Surrenden play, but none 
has been found. Sir Thomas of the play 
cuts the performance short without being 
unkind to the players. Sir Thomas in life 
would have been outspoken about the in- 
decencies of the Surrenden ‘Wit and 
Wisdom.’ There is clearly nothing which 
links the Surrenden play with the play, if 
there were one, of ‘Wit and Wisdom’ men- 
tioned in the Play of Sir Thomas More. 
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What happened to the Surrenden play 
after it had been printed by Halliwell is not 
known, but in 1865 it was acquired at auction 
for the British Museum. It is a small quarto 
volume of 32 leaves, written in an easy swift 
hand, which makes it surprising that Halli- 
well should have had to describe the 
transcriber as a person of no education. 
Judged, however, by his spelling, this was 
certainly so, as he seems to have gone out 
of his way to give common words a strange 
look. Here are some examples: rite (right), 
thainks, gould, redy waye (ready way), 
chearfull, requier, shuld, broune stodie 
(brown study!), littell, indeade, redynis, 
i lyk (I like), nedes, scollar, houlld (hold), 
moust (must), il compony (ill company), 
journi (journey), and evell (evil). These are 
a few of many instances, and cannot be ex- 
plained by the occasional slip in transcription 
made by Halliwell. One of the characters 
is ““ Honest (sometimes Honist) Recreation.” 
The scribe never made a mistake in the spell- 
ing of ‘ Recreation, but to other characters 
he gave a great variety of spellings. Thus: 
Idlenis, Idlenes, Idlnis, Idlnes, Idelnis and 
Wantonnis, Wantonis, Wantones, Wan- 
tonnes, Wantinis, Wantonnos, Wontones, 
Wontanes. Dr. Tannenbaum held that the 
erratic spelling found in documents which 
he attributed to Collier was an indication 
of forgery. It is only fair to say, however, 
that he accepted the genuineness of ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom,’ but his knowledge of the MS. 
was gained from a facsimile. 

‘Wit and Wisdom’ as it is given to us is 
completely unactable, and is valueless as a 
play. It contains a large number of oaths 
which would never have passed the Censor. 
Halliwell omits words in some, but by no 
means all, cases, causa pudoris as he says 
in footnotes. J. S. Farmer, who has in- 
cluded ‘Wit and Wisdom’ in one of his 
volumes of Tudor Plays, prints the offending 
lines in full. His version of the play is 
otherwise a faithful copy of Halliwell’s, 
which he has only rarely troubled to correct 
by the MS. 

There is no inspired verse in ‘Wit and 
Wisdom.’ There are two songs, and their 
value can be judged by the following which 
comes from the first of them (‘the’ for 
‘thee’ is a peculiarity of the text through- 
out): 

Lye still, and heare nest the, 


Good Witt, lye and rest the, 
And in my lap take thou thy sleepe 
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Since Idlenis brought the 

And now I have caught the, 

I charge the let care away creepe. 

This is a fair sample of the general narrative : 
Snatch 

Yea, by the hodges hed, Catch, 

Now we will lick the spickets ; 

But, by the masse, my hose be full 
_ Of Spanish crickets! 

Sirra, dost thou not knowe Idlenis, 

That counterfait knave? 


Catch 
Ye, by St Jane, I knowe him well for a knave, 


He hath his purse full of mony 
If we cold him gett. 


Snatch. 
Where had he it? 


Catch 
I tell the, Snatch, he stole it from Witt. 


Snatch. 
Who told the so? declare it with redinis. 
Catch. 

By the braines of a black pudding, 

Tis such a knave thou hast not hurde; 

It was told me of Wantonis. 

Pages 42 to 45 of the printed version are 
further samples of banality. The learned 
and serious-minded members of the Shake- 
speare Society can only have accepted the 
vulgarities of ‘Wit and Wisdom’ in a firm 
belief of the age of the MS. 

The list of characters which is prefixed 
to the Interlude is dated 1579, in the printed 
version, but Tannenbaum read the figures 
as 1570? on the facsimile on which he 
worked. The paper of the MS. has been 
shaved at the bottom and this raises some 
uncertainty, but the dating is immaterial 
unless the MS. is genuine. After the Epilogue 
is written: “Amen, quoth Fra. Merbury.” 
It has been suggested that Fra. stands for 
Francis. This is better than Friar for so 
late a date as 1570 or 1579 and so unchurch- 
like a piece as ‘ Wit and Wisdom.’ 

Tannenbaum was of opinion that two 
pages (9 and 10) of the MS. were not in 
the same hand as the rest, but there are 
similarities in the two styles. He regarded 
the MS. as a prompt copy prepared for a 
theatrical company. Of this I find no 
evidence at all. He was puzzled by the 
appearance of ‘Welfare’ for ‘Well fare’ 
meaning Farewell, which occurs twice in 
the play, and said the author was prone to 
the unusual use of words, of which he gives 
other instances. St. Jane he regarded as a 
mistake for St. Anne. Tannenbaum made 
a more startling suggestion on a line which 
appears on p.49 of the printed text: 

? Philological Quarterly. 


Vol. ix. October 1930. 
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For the honour of Artrebradle. 
He said he had not the slightest doubt that 
the author meant Arthur Bradley, but who, 
he asked, was Arthur Bradley? The ques- 
tion is one to which a reply is impossible! 

Sir E. K. Chambers deals cautiously with 
‘Wit and Wisdom, and says that “con- 
ceivably the play was in fact printed in 
1579, as ‘ Mariage of wit and wisdome’ is 
in Rogers and Ley’s play list of 1656. The 
play might be identical with the lost moral 
of The Marriage of Mind and Measure 
which also belong to 1579.” Halliwell de- 
scribed the state of the MS. which he had 
printed as unsatisfactory: ‘“ The casual ob- 
server will detect many errors; even the 
arrangement of the acts and scenes is in- 
accurate.” No re-arrangement of the acts 
and scenes would improve them. It could 
be suggested that the misheadings of the 
version printed by Halliwell were the 
deliberate work of its author and scribe. 

Can the Interlude of Wit and Wisdom be 
another of John Payne Collier’s forgeries? 
If the answer is dependent on the literary 
worth and character of the MS. and on 
the strange circumstances of its discovery 
at an opportune moment, the answer must 
be in the affirmative. SYDNEY RACE. 


NOTES ON ‘KING LEAR’ 


II. i. 56. Edmund has given his lying account 
of Edgar’s treacherous proposals. To this 
Gloucester replies: 
Let him fly far: 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 

And found—dispatch. 
The first phrase is usually taken to mean 
‘however far he flies we will catch and kill 
him.’ But it is possible to understand it 
in the sense: ‘let him fly far from this land, 
for if he dares to remain I will see that he 
is apprehended.’ At this moment, in spite of 
his bluster, Gloucester is really thinking 
that Edgar should be punished by exile on 
pain of death. (Cf. Lear’s banishing of 
Kent—I. i. 175 sqq.) Only when further 
incensed by Edmund’s next speech does 
Gloucester determine that Edgar shall not 
escape— 

All ports I'l] bar: the villain shall not ’scape; .. . 

. . . besides his picture 

I will send far and near... 
If ‘Let him fly far’ is understood in the 
sense suggested the dialogue gains in 
dramatic interest; and the actor could 
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readily indicate the movement of Glouces- 
ter’s mind. 

II. iv. 89. Lear describes Goneril’s and 
Cornwall’s excuses for not seeing him as 
‘mere fetches.” This the editors rightly gloss 
as ‘tricks, subterfuges.’ But the nautical 
sense of the word is probably active also: 
‘acts of tacking,’ evasive movements, 
departures from the straight course. Hence 
Lear’s next line: 

The images of revolt and flying off. 


Ill. iv. 85 sqq. The notes of the editors 
show that when Shakespeare was writing the 
Fool’s speeches and the ‘ mad’ speeches of 
Edgar his mind moved among odds and ends 
of literary memories of songs and verses. 
It seems possible that when he wrote Edgar’s 
speech : 
A servingman, proud in heart and mind 
... did the act of darkness with her... 
swore ... many oaths. ... Let not the 
creaking of shoes nor the rustling of silks 
betray thy poor heart to woman: keep 
thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of 
plackets . . . and defy the foul fiend... . 


some vague memory of Donne’s fourth 
Elegy was stirring in his mind. This is the 
story of the poet’s secret love-affair that 
came to light because his perfume called 
attention to his presence: 
Yet close and secret, as our soules, we’have 
beene ... 
The grim eight-foot-high iron-bound serving man, 
my names God in oathes, and onely 
than... 
Which, if in hell no other paines there were, 
Makes mee feare hell, because he must be 
there... 
I taught my silkes, their whistling to forbeare, 
Even my opprest shoes, dumbe and speechlesse 


were, 
Onely, thou bitter sweet, whom I had laid 
Next me, mee traiterously hast betraid .. . 


Base excrement of earth .. . 
By thee the seely Amorous sucks his death 
By drawing in a leprous harlots breath 


Ill. vi. 9 sqq. Similarly, the Fool’s speech: 
Nuncle, tell me whether a madman be 


a gentleman or a yeoman? ... he’s a 
yeoman that has a gentleman to his son; 
for he’s a mad yeoman that sees his son a 
gentleman before him. 


This can be paralleled in Joseph Hall’s 
satire on the doting Lolio, a yeoman (Virgi- 
demiae, 1598, Bk. IV, sat. ii): 


Old driueling Lolio drudges all he can, 
To make his eldest sonne a Gentleman . . . 
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Lolio’s son, like Lear’s two daughters, is 
ungrateful : 

Could neuer man worke thee a worser shame 

Then once to minge thy fathers odious name. . . 

His father dead, tush, no it was not hee, 

He findes recordes of his great pedigree . . . 
IV. i. 10. Edgar’s words on the entry of 
the blinded Gloucester led by the old man 
have troubled the editors and critics. Accord- 
ing to the Folio he says: ‘ My father, poorly 
led?’ According to the Quarto of 1608 he 
said, ‘my father poorlie, leed’ but this was 
corrected in the printing to ‘ parti, eyd.” The 
editors have suspected that what Shake- 
speare actually wrote may be concealed 
under the Quarto correction but have given 
up hope of recovering it. The word in the 
copy for the Quarto appears to have been 
badly written, but I suggest that it was 
legible enough for the printer to get the 
letters right on his second attempt, although 
he continued to misread a hyphen as a 
comma and, what with this and the un- 
familiarity of the word itself, failed to guess 
what was intended. Without taking sides 
in the current discussion about the authority 
of the Quarto text, and without suggesting 
that ‘parti-eyed’ was what Shakespeare 
finally decided on, I wish to argue that the 
word makes sense. In the context it clearly 
means ‘displaying contrasted colours at the 
eyes.’ (According to the O.E.D. ‘ party’ as 
in ‘ party-wall’ does not occur until much 
later and the interpretation ‘sharing eyes 
with the old man who leads him’ is there- 
fore ruled out.) We know from III. vii. 105 
that when Gloucester appears he has plasters 
of flax and white of egg on his eye- 
sockets, and from IV. i. 53 we know that they 
are bloodstained. He is in fact parti- 
coloured at the eyes, and this would be the 
most striking feature of his appearance at 
this entry. For ‘ parti-eyed’ as a possible 
word we may cite the occurrence of ‘ parti- 
livered’’ of an inconstant lover in Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, and from Shakespeare him- 
self there is ‘ parti-coated ’ in Love’s Labour's 
Lost V. ii. 755. It is interesting to observe 
that the ideas associated with ‘ parti-coated ’ 
in Biron’s speech provide many links with 
Gloucester’s situation—and even with his 
character as seen by Edgar: 

For your fair sakes have we neglected time, 

ad play with our oaths. Your beauty, 

aaies, 

Hath much deform’d us . . . 

Love... 

Form’d by the eye, and therefore, like the eye, 

Full of straying shapes, of habits, and of forms, 
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Varying in subjects, as the eye doth roll 

To every varied object in his glance: 

Which party-coated presence of loose love 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have misbecom’d our oaths and gravities, 

Those heavenly eyes, that look into these faults, 
Suggested us to make. 


A. DAVENPORT. 


AN EXISTENTIALIST SHAKESPEARE 


[N his Shakespeare Association Lecture for 

1927, Mr. T. S. Eliot playfully noticed 
that some then recent books on Shakespeare 
by Lytton Strachey, Mr. Middleton Murry 
and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, presenting “a 
fatigued Shakespeare, a ‘‘ messianic Shake- 
speare,” and a “ferocious Shakespeare ” 
respectively, bore a remarkable resemblance 
to the authors themselves. It is, of course. 
a familiar enough phenomenon in the history 
of criticism for a critic to read conspicuously 
into his subject his own preferences and 
values—it fact it often constitutes an irresist- 
able temptation. Furthermore, Ralli’s full 
account of the long history of Shakespearean 
criticism shows how the taste and interests 
of every age create the concept of Shake- 
speare which seems needed at the time. Now 
in recent years we have overheard a good 
deal of talk from the Continent about the 
“ existentialist” philosophy, associated in 
France with Sartre and his disciples and in 
Germany with Heidegger and his school. It 
would seem inevitable, therefore, that sooner 
or later we would be presented with an 
“* existentialist °° Shakespeare. Such an effort 
is displayed in Goffredo Quadri’s slender 
book Shakespeare e la Maturita della 
Coscienza Tragica (Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1947). I have not discovered 
any review or notice of this book in any 
British or American journal; and it seems 
of sufficient interest to justify the following 
paragraphs. Since what I have to say about 
this particular book is unfavorable, I would 
like to express my general feeling of grati- 
tude for the friendly interest which many 
Europeans continue to show in English and 
American literature in the difficult years 
since the Second World War. 

Quadri’s book is rather poorly organized 
and written, with no chapter headings, no 
table of contents, and no index. He is con- 
cerned, in a European philosophic manner, 
with Shakespeare’s “ philosophy of life.” 
This he describes as “ naturalism ”"—to him 
the characteristic Renaissance viewpoint 
(p. 34) largely created by the influx of late 
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medieval Aristotelianism (& derivazione 
della dottrina aristotelica delle entelechie 
o cause finali immanenti . . .), which sought 
its criterion of value not in transcendent 
ideas but in the value which emerges from 
the potentiality of the particular (una tale 
virth che si sviluppa dalle potenze parti- 
colari...). One could as readily argue that 
it developed from the Ockhamist nominalism 
which formed the backbone of the British 
empirical attitude. Yet surely a separate 
volume of documentation substantiating 
such a theory would be required to convert 
those of us who believe that there was a 
variety, even a multiplicity, of ill-formulated 
philosophies and creeds abroad during the 
Renaissance. One of the conspicuous weak- 
nesses of Quadri’s method consists in his 
reliance on sweeping assertions rather than 
on documentation. 

While Quadri disavows any effort to make 
of Shakespeare a systematic philosopher, he 
does place him in the Crocean category of 
“ pre-philosopher” (p.19), one, that is, 
whose writings adumbrate and convey the 
ideologies peculiar to a given historical 
epoch. Hence Quadri chooses not to regard 
Shakespeare primarily as a practising play- 
wright, the view which seems most sensible 
to the present reviewer; and must rely for 
his proof on the old trick of “ stacking the 
evidence,” of quoting from the speeches of 
the players to construct what to him con- 
stitutes Shakespeare’s “ philosophy of life.” 
This method has been regarded as fallacious 
for years: we have absolutely no warrant 
for assuming that Shakespeare is an atheist 
or agnostic—to cite one of Quadri’s examples 
on p. 41 (siamo in un ambiente di spiritualita 
del tutto pagana)—because Laertes shouts in 
disrespectful anger at the Priest who denies 
Ophelia full funeral offices since she was a 
suicide (Hamlet, V, i, 263-65). 

Quadri starts by talking about the existen- 
tialist philosophy of Martin Heidegger as 
describing profoundly the tragic view of life, 
and taking it largely for granted that the 
reader will be sufficiently informed about the 
existentialist philosophy that has flourished 
in a Europe rent asunder spiritually by two 
devastating wars. Quadri insists, in a some- 
what pessimistic vein, that the tragic view is 
foreign to the truly religious person who 
believes in some kind of resurrection (p. 14). 
He then cites Euripides with approval (p. 74), 
but without textual verification, as the one 
Attic dramatist who clearly exemplified both 
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this view and the Socratic dictum that the 
comic genius and the tragic genius are at 
bottom the same. Quadri places Shake- 
speare in the same category. 

What most of this boils down to, I think, 
is a contention that the greatness of Shake- 
speare derives from his range and his power, 
for this oft-quoted dictum of Socrates is 
merely another way of talking about a writer 
imaginative enough to represent the full 
range of human experience. Be that as it 
may, Quadri goes on to argue—and he is 
thinking of it in an existentialist sense— 
that the fulness of the tragic spirit is the 
expression of man’s faith in himself alone 
(unaided by creed or community), citing as 
one sample Caesar’s statement when he defies 
augury (p. 75): 

danger knows full well 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible. 

(Julius Caesar, Il, ii, 44-47.) 
To some readers this is mere bravado; if 
Mr. T. S. Eliot still adheres to his once stated 
views about Othello, he might say that 
Caesar was “cheering himself up”; but to 
others it is an appropriate statement, grow- 
ing naturally out of the dramatic context. 

To conclude, Quadri’s frame of reference 
will not not seem useful to those habituated 
to regard Shakespeare’s plays as plays; for 
“tragic conflict,” to cite one instance, to the 
dramatist is a means to an end, not the end 
itself: it is a means to character exposition, 
for example. And certainly Quadri’s 
methodology as I remarked above is open to 
question. So we can hardly credit him with 
any substantial contribution to Shakespeare 


, R. H. Bower. 
University of Florida. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ITALY 


EADING an advertised B.B.C. Third 

programme, ‘ The Great Desire I Had’ 
by Henry Reed (Radio Times, October 26) 
[ have been reminded of a theory which 
might otherwise account for the Italian 
plays. 

The author writes in an accompanying 
article on p. 7 that while there is no evidence 
that Shakespeare ever did in fact go to 
Italy, certain points in his relations with 
Italian comedy might perhaps be explained 
(for the purposes of his play) by such a 
visit. 


My own idea is that their origin and 
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inspiration may lie nearer home, in, say, a 
close association with a person or persons 
well acquainted with the whole field of 
Italian drama and its traditions. There is 
ample evidence that there was in England 
before and throughout Shakespeare’s life- 
time a migrant Italian family who, because 
of their profession which may well have 
continued a tradition rooted for several 
generations in native soil, would seem to fit 
the case. 

I refer to the family of Bassano, whose 
pedigree’ is to be found in Glover’s History 
of Derbyshire, Vol. ii. According to a note, 
this family arrived in England in the 16th 
century, whereafter they are found to be 
Court Musicians to six reigns. 

Anthony Bassano, born in Italy, was ‘ of 
the Band of Musick’ to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Philip & Mary, and Elizabeth I. 
He would seem to have come to England at 
some time after his marriage to a Venetian 
in 1536, and was the father of numerous 
children among whom were: 

Mark Anthony, b. 1546, of the Band of 
Musick to Queen Elizabeth (brothers 
Edward and Geronimo were of the Presence 
Chamber), and 

Arthur, b. 1547, also of the Band of 
Musick to Queen Elizabeth, living in 1604. 
One of Arthur’s sons 

Anthony Bassano of Mark Lane, London, 
b. 1597, was Organist to King James I and 
King Charles I. 

Here are three generations, spanning 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and that he and the 
Bassano family would have sought one 
another out seems to me not only possible 
but probable in view of their closely linked 
interests; and thus might Shakespeare have 
found his Italian fountainhead. 

It might be interesting to learn if such a 
theory has ever been properly examined. I 
myself have made no attempt to test it, and 
it has remained simply an idea prompted by 
a genealogical record. As such, it is unlikely 
to offend either Shakespearians or 


Baconians. BARBARA D. G. STEER. 


* The authority for at least a part of this pedigree 
was probably Francis Bassano, the Herald Painter. 


EARLY EVIDENCE OF GOLF 
IN ENGLAND 
(THOUGH there is evidence for the popu- 


larity of golf in Scotland both at Court 
and among the poor from before the begin- 
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ning of the sixteenth century, the chronology 
of the introduction of the game into England 
seems much more uncertain.’ There is no 
evidence that James I ever enjoyed the game 
in England, though it is known that his son 
Prince Henry used to play.* Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes refers to the game in his Autobio- 
graphy, with reference to the year 1615, and 
Charles I is said to have been playing at 
Newcastle in 1641, when he received the 
news of the Irish Rebellion.* But hitherto 
there seems to be no definite evidence of the 
adoption of the game by the English before 
the Restoration. 

In view of this uncertainty, some interest 
is attached to items in the Privy Purse 
accounts of the Duke of Buckingham for 
the autumn and winter of 1624, which show 
him playing golf at Royston and Newmarket, 
and, as usual with him, putting money on 
the contest. Judging by his indiscriminate 
use of the words * club’ and ‘ bat,’ Sackville 
Crowe, the keeper of the Duke’s Privy Purse. 
‘was somewhat vague about the terminology 
of the game. All the same, the fact that 
there was a ‘Golf-ball keeper’ or ‘ Gof- 
man,” suggests that the game was sufficiently 
popular to provide regular employment. 
The items in the account (B.M. Add. MSS. 
12528 fols. 16v and 17) run as follows: 
“1624 Oct 4 The Goffball keeper for clubbs 
and balls 


at Royston £1 11s. Od. 
Lost to Sir Robert Deale 
at Goff £2 Os. Od. 


“© 1624 Dec 7 Paid to the Gof- 
man for Balles and Battes £1 5s. Od.” 


The King was at Royston on 5th October 
and Newmarket on 2nd December‘ so that 
it would appear that on both occasions golf 
was being played when the Court with its 
Scottish following was in the neighbourhood. 

The sums paid by the Duke, apparently 
for single games, seem excessive, though they 
are less than he was paying for a game of 
tennis, and it is unlikely that many courtiers 
paid for services on this lavish scale. 


LAWRENCE STONE. 
Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


*R. Clark, Golf: A Royal and Ancient Game 
(1893); Encyclopaedia Britannica, sub ‘ golf.’ 

?J. Strutt: The Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England, 1801, pp. 81-2. 

* Oxford English Dictionary, sub ‘ golf.’ 

*J. M. Nichols, The progresses of James I, 1828, 
IV, pp. 1,005, 1,007. 
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A SKELTONIC PASSAGE IN 
BEN JONSON 


A PASSAGE in Jonson’s The Devil is @ 
Ass (V, vi, 25ff.) offers language and 
verse strongly reminiscent of John Skelton, 
The resemblance, as far as I know, has thu 
far gone unnoticed. In this scene Iniquity, 
upon visiting Pug in his cell at Newgate, 
forecasts the latter’s triumphal procession in 
a chariot to Tyburn: 
And in the meane time, to be greazy, and bouzy, 
And nasty, and filthy, and ragged, and louzy, 


With damn me, renounce me, and all the fine 
phrases. 


These lines recall the manner of Skelton, f 


particularly his description of Elynou 
Rummyng: 

Droupy and drowsy, 

Scurvy and louzy ; 

Her face a!l bowsy.’ 
In the same poem Skelton frequently breaks 
in upon the somewhat monotonous series of 
realistically descriptive adjectives with such 
lines as “With, Hey, Dogge, hay,” and 
“With, Get me a staffe.” This same par- 
ticular refrain-like variation in Jonson's 
lines, along with the realistic description in 
his pairs of adjectives, seems to be another 
instance of the Skeltonic element in Jonson's 


work.’ CeciIL C. SERONSY. 


_ ed. Richard Hughes (London, 1924), 
p. 39. 

* Evidences of Skelton’s influence on Jonson, par- 
ticularly in the masques, are given in William 
Nelson’s John Skelton Laureate (New York, 1939) 
and in the Herford and Simpson edition of Jonson 
(Oxford, 1925), vols. I and II, passim. 


CIVIL WAR CLAIMS, BERKSWELL, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 1646 


HE document here transcribed and 
described was found among the Subsidy 
Rolls at the P.R.O.(a), and is a statement 
of sums paid and lent by the inhabitants of 
the village of Berkswell (b) for various taxes 
and subsidies, and of sums claimed in com- 
pensation for loss and damage caused by 
the Parliamentary and Scottish armies 
during the first phase of the Civil War 
(1642-6). It is dated 8th. April, 1646, the 
month preceding the surrender of King 
Charles I to the Scottish army near Newark 
on 5th. May, and is written on two sheets 
of paper 15” by 113”, folded and sewn to 
form eight folios 113” by 74”. The folios 
are numbered from 1 to 8, but parts of them 
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appear to be misplaced, the signatures of the 
inhabitants of Berkswell being on folio 7, 
and a short statement of ‘‘ The charges in 
the Constablery of Barkeswell by reason of 
the Scotts Army ”’ is interpolated on folio 5. 

The contents of the document may be 
classified into Payments and Claims. The 
payments are 1. Parliamentary subsidies. 
These comprise six of the twelve subsidies 
totalling £840,000 demanded by the King 
from the Short Parliament (April-May, 
1640) as the price for the relinquishment of 
Ship Money. 2. Poll Tax, or “Pole 
Money,” imposed by the Long Parliament 
in June 1641 to pay off the English and 


Scottish armies, which were disbanded in 
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August 1641. 3. “Brittish Taxe” 4. 
“Proposition money” lent for Parliamen- 
tary use. 5. A weekly tax for the main- 
tenance of the garrison at Kenilworth Castle 
from May 1643 to April 1646. 6. Various 
taxes and payment to officers of the local 
parliamentary forces, etc. 

The Claims are 1. Expenses for the 
quartering of officers, soldiers, and their 
horses. 2. Plunder and damage by troops. 

The document is transcribed in full, with 
contractions and obvious omissions by 
damage inserted in rackets, and is followed 
by alphabetical lists of 1. Local inhabitants 
and officials. 2. Officers of the Parliamen- 
tary Army. 









folio 1 


Barkeswell in The eight day of Aprill 1646 


Com Warr 


Imp(rimi)s paid to Mr Richard Walker of Fillongley for the twoo first 
of the six entire subsidies the some of 
Item paid to Mr William Whithall of Ouldbery for twoo other of the 
six entire subsidies the some of 
Item paid to Mr John St. Nicholas for the twoo last of the six 
entire subsidies the some of 
Item paid by Joseph Mayowe Constable the nynth day of September 
1641 for pole money assessed upon the said Town of Barkeswell 
accordinge to the act in this present Parliam(en)t for the speedie 
p(ro)vision of money for the disbandinge the Armyes and setlinge 
the peace of the two kingdomes of England and Scotland to Richard 
Chamberleyn, esqr & George Palmer gent. the some of 
Item paid by Richard Bishoppe the 15th of September 1641 for the 
pole money of Barkeswell aforesaid to George Palmer gent the some of 
Ite(m) paid towards the 400000 Ib subsidie to Mr Walden Millington 
and Mr William Reeve by equal p(ro)portions, in all 
Item paid to Captain John Needham governor of Kenilworth Castell 
for weekly taxe towards the maintenance of the said Garrison from 
the 20th day of May 1643 untill the 25th of July 1645 the some of 
Item paid to Major Burgoyne governer of the said Castell for weekely 
taxe from the said 25th day of July 1645 untill the day of the date 
hereof the some of 
Ite(m) assessed upon our Towne of Barkeswell towards the Brittish 
taxe and paid to Mr Olliver Wheigham 
Ite(m) assessed upon o(ur)e said Towne towards ye Thomas Fairfax 
his taxe and paid to Mr Olliver Wheigham 
Ite(m) paid to the Lord Brooke towards the pay(ment) of dragoons 
horses (torn 
Ite(m) paid to the Earl of Denbigh for the pay(ment) of here) 
dragoons horses 

folio 2 
S(i)r Robert Litton hath lent upon proposition to Mr. Basnett 
The said S(i)r Robert Litton hath lent one & thirtie horses, besides the 
said S(i)r Robert hath suffered by free quarte(r)inge of Commanders 
& soldiers almost daylie & whilest he kept house in Barkeswell & beinge 
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plundered twice whilest he lived there his damage was so greate that 
we are not able to judge of the same 

Goodier Mathew, gent hath lent to the Lord Brooke for the 
Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 

The said Goodier hath suffered by free quarteringe of soldiers at 
divers times 

besides the said Goodier hath suffered by plunder 

(torn here) gent. lent a horse for ye parledd to Col Barker 

William Humfery hath lent upon p(ro)position money 

the said William Humfery hath given the horses to the 
Parliam(en)t(ar)y service to the valewe of 

Thomas Slough hath lent and delivered upon P(ro)position to Mr 
Thomas Basnett for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 

The said Thomas Slough did quarter sixe soldiers and their horses 
beinge Captaine Easters soldiers for three dayes and nights to the 
damage of 

The said Thomas Slough hathe suffered by free quarteringe of foure of 
Captaine Acock soldiers and their horses for three dayes 

Francis Forrest upon the 28 day of Aprill 1645 lent & delivered to 
Mr Basnett & others as maye appeare by a note of receipt under 
their hands upon proposition money to the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 
The said Francis hath suffered by free quarteringe of 4 of Maior 
Hawkesworthes soldiers one night 

Lei’ftenant gen(er)all Crumwell lay att Kenelworth there lay twentie 
three men & fifteen horses upon free quarter att the house of the said 
Francis Forrest they kept the Court of guarde from satterday (to) 
Sunday in the afternoon & to the damage of 

The said Francis delivered to Collonell Foxes men upon free quarter 
three strikes of oates pr 

Captaine Hutton quartered at the house of the said (Francis Forrest) 
of his soldiers & their horses one night (torn here) hath lent and 
delivered to MrGresbeack (proposi)tion money to the Parliam(en)t(ar)y 
use 


folio 3 
Andrew Lynes hath lent & delivered to Mr Gresbeack upon 
proposition for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 
George Mathewe gent hath lent unto the Lord Brooke for the states use 
George Mathewe gent hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 
Acocks soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 
The said George Mathewe hath suffered by free quarteringe of S(i)r 
Thomas Middleton’s soldiers 
The said George Mathewe hath suffered by free quarteringe of S(i)r 
William Breertons soldiers 
The said George Mathewe hath suffered by free quarteringe of 
Captaine Esterikke soldiers beinge an easom Captaine 
The said George Mathewe hath suffered by free quartering of 
Reformadoes under the command of Collonell Saunderson 
William Fisher hath lent and delivered to Mr. Thomas Basnett upon 
proposition for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 
Edward Flint hath delivered upon proposition mon(e)y to Mr Robert 
Gresbruck the 14th of Aprill 1645 for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 
The said Edward Flinte hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captain 
Turton (Rich) & his soldiers at divers tymes to the damage of 
The said Edward hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captain Wells 
his soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 
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d £ sd 
The said Edward hath suffered in free quarteringe of Captain Chesse- 
way & his soldiers who went under the command of S(i)r William 


Breerton 015 0 
0 For quarteringe of Captaine Spicer & three of his soldiers beinge under 
the command of S(i)r William Breerton 010 O 
0 The said Edward Flint hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine 
0 Acocks soldiers at three severall tymes .. 3.1¢ 
0 The said Edward hath suffered by free quarteringe of Col Saundersons 
0 soldiers 40 
The said Edward hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Millers 
8 soldiers 40 
The said Edward hath suffered by free quarterin(g) of a p(ar)tie of the 
0 Reformadoes under the coman(d) of Collonell Saunderson 
The said Edward hath suffered by plunder by Cap Wid (torn here) 
8 folio 4 
g Richard Reanes hath lent & delivered upon p(ro)position money to 
Mr. Robert Graysbrooke the 27th of March 1645 for the 
Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 3 0 0 
0 The said Richard Reanes hath suffered by free quarteringe of some 
of Captaine (Rich) Turtons soldiers 10 0 
) The said Richard Reanes hath suffered by free quarteringe of some of 
Captaine Acockes soldiers 013 4 
the said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of some of Leif- 
tenant gen(er)all Crumwells soldiers 015 0 
) the said Richard hath free quartered some of Cap(tain) Potters soldiers 6 8 
the said Richard hath suffered in free quarteringe of Captaine 
) Eastericks men & the Captain himself 1 0 0 
Thomas Hooke hath lent & delivered upon p(ro)position money to Mr 
Thomas Basnett for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 110 O 
The said Thomas Hooke did suffer by free quarteringe of three of the 
) Earl of Denbighes soldiers & their horses one night Oo.3 4 
the said Tho: Hooke was at charges of free quarter of foure soldiers 
& their horses that served under Captain Easterick of & from garrison 
for 3 dayes & 2 nights 110 0 
) Richard Sywell suffered in free quarteringe of Captain Squires soldiers 03 0 
) The said Richard Sywell hath suffered by free quarterine of Captaine 
Acocks soldiers divers tymes & their horses 0 6 8 
3g The said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Easters 
soldiers 09 0 
) the said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine Wells 
his soldiers o 35 @ 
) Ann Smith wid(ow) hath lent & delivered upo P(ro)position money to 
Mr Thomas Basnett & Mr Robert Graysbrooke to the Parliam(en)t(ar)y 
use 8 0 0 
George Kymberley hath suffered by the loss of his 
) in the voyage to Worcester in the Earle of 
s Army beinge forth a Forthnight together 
) (torn here) charge havinge noe way & his horses 
n the voyage dyed all in a weeke to the 
| 20 0 0 
folio 5 
The said George Kymberley hath suffered by the loss of a mare that 
was shott att Tamworth & the breakinge of his cart and charges beinge 
out upon the service 9 or 10 dayes by Col Purefoy comand 610 0 
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s ed 
Gilbert Docker hath suffered by free quarteringe of soldiers and for 
excise 210 0 
Richard Bishoppe hath lent & delive(re)d upon proposition money 
to Mr Thomas Basnett for the Parliam(en)t(ar)y use 8 0 0 
the said Richard Bishoppe hath sufferd by free quarteringe of Captaine 
Acocks sev(er)all tymes 1 3.4 
the said Richard hath suffered by free quarteringe of Captaine (Rich) 
Turtons soldiers at sev(er)all tymes 0 8 0 
By free quarteringe of Captaine Wagstaffs soldiers whereas one of them 
being maymed stayed man & horse tenn weekes 120 
By free quarteringe of eight men and their horses being Captaine 
Estricks soldiers three dayes & three nights 140 


(To be continued) 


DRYDEN AND BELINDA’S TOILET 


PE’S famous description of the items 

comprising Belinda’s toilet in The Rape 
of the Lock contains a couplet setting forth 
some luxuriant Oriental details: 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box.’ 
With the exception of a line from Black- 
more, no corresponding passage in earlier 
poetry, so far as I know, has been noticed.’ 
I should like to suggest as a possible model 
a couplet from Dryden’s translation of 
Juvenal’s sixth satire which describes the 
“lov’d adulterer ” as the pampered recipient 
of luxuries provided by the supplanted 
husband : 

For him the rich Arabia sweats her gum, 

And precious oils from distant Indies come.* 
The specific items in these two passages are 
of course not identical. Both poets, how- 
ever, within the limits of a single couplet 
suggest the voluptuousness of the East by 
naming the same two lands and some of 
their riches. It is therefore possible that 
Pope had Dryden’s lines in his memory 
when describing the luxuries of Belinda’s 


dressing room. Ceci, C. SERONSY. 


‘Canto I, 11. 133-134. | : 

The Blackmore line, given in Geoffrey Tillot- 
son’s edition of The Rape of the Lock and Other 
Poems (London, 1940), is from The Creation (vii, 
36): ‘Let all Arabia in thy garments dwell.” 

5 Lines 599-600. 


HOW MUCH IS A COWCUMBER 
WORTH ? 
HE line, ““ As Men should serve a cow- 


cumber,” is from Air VII of Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera. 


R. C. GALE. 


Our Polly is a sad Slut! nor heeds what we have 
taught her 
I wonder any Man alive will ever rear a Daughter! 
For she must have both Hoods and Gowns an 
_ Hoops to swell her Pride, 
With Scarfs and Stays, and Gloves and Lace; and 
She will have men beside ; 
And when she’s drest with Care and Cost, all 


tempting, fine, and Bay, 
As men should serve a Cowcumber, she flings 


herself away. 


The original air, “Oh, London is a fine 
town” (from Durfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, 1700), makes no reference to 
cowcumbers, so presumably the curiow 
simile—as men serve cowcumbers, to Polly 
flings herself away—is original to Gay and, 
more important, was understood by the 
contemporary audience. 

The Editor of N. & Q. has kindly drawn 
my attention to the fact that the simile is 
explained by both Boswell and Malone, 
Boswell writes (The Tour to the Hebrides, 
5 October, 1773): 


On the beach here [Grissipo] there is a 

singular variety of curious stones. | 

picked up one very like a small cucumber. 

By the by, Dr. Johnson told me, that Gay's 

line in the Beggars Opera, “As men 

should serve a cucumber,” &c. has no 
waggish meaning, with reference to men 
flinging away cucumbers as too cooling, 
which some have thought; for it has been 

a common saying of physicians in Eng- 

land, that a cucumber should be well 

sliced, and dressed with pepper and 
vinegar, and then thrown out, as good for 
nothing. 

And Appendix D of the Hill-Powell 
edition of Boswell’s Life, etc., records 
Malone’s marginal notation to his copy of 
the Beggar’s Opera: 
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The author evidently had here the follow- 
ing passage in his thoughts: “ Lastly the 
Pulp [of cucumber] in Broth is greatly 
refreshing, and may be mingl’d in most 
Sallets, without the least damage, contrary 
to the common Opinion; it not being long, 
since Cucumber, however dress’d, was 
thought fit to be thrown away, being 
accounted little better than Poyson.” The 
quotation is from Evelyn’s Acetaria, 1699, 
p. 22. 

Since the cucumber was so universally 
regarded as worthless, I am at a loss to 
explain the following passage from The 
Independent London Journal of January 17, 
1735-36: “Mr. Apfley, Gardener to Mr. 
Sergant, at the Crown in Uxbridge, made a 
Present to his Majesty of a fine Cucumber 
on New Year’s Day; for which his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to order him ten 
Guineas.” 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Apfley’s ten- 
guinea cucumber does suggest a reasonably 
satisfactory reading of the simile in question. 
The reading would have to be cast in a form 
somewhat like this: Just as a generous host 
might, for the gratification of his guests and 
for the notoriety redounding to himself, 
casually serve (i.e., “ use up ”) an egregiously 
expensive delicacy (a cucumber), so Polly 
(“drest with Care and Cost, all-tempting, 
fine, and gay), comparably imprudent and 
with a comparably gay abandon, would 
spend her charms. 

I hasten to add that, in the light of but 
one entry in a newspaper, I am personally 
suspicious of this reading. On the other 
hand, it does seem strange that the “ common 
saying of physicians” put a cucumber’s 
value at “nothing,” whereas Mr. Apfley’s 
cucumber was worth, to George II, ten 


guineas. RoBERT S. HUNTING. 





Purdue University. 
Indiana. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 1760 
(Continued from cxcvii. 543) 
(Communicated by Miss Elma Hailey) 


Sun. 13th. At Chapel morng. & aftern. then 
walkd in Grays Inn Gardens & Lincolns 
Inn Gardens, & drank with Miss Sophia 
Way, we walkd in Grays Inn Gardens with 
2 little Miss Clarkes & I see her Home to 
her Mor., then went to the Bedford & Home. 
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Mon. 14th. April. Was with Miss Colliers 
to see the Scaffolding in Westrt Hall for Ld. 
Ferrers Trial, Mrs. Hoskins Mrs. Fletcher 
& Mr. Crisp drank Tea in my Grandmor’s 
Room, & Masr. Garricks drank Tea with us 
& little Geo. who dined with Us in the 
Parlour at past 8 I got to my Office & 
found Mails etc. so at 9 I set down to 
decypher what I did not finish till near 12. 
I was sadly vexed at first, but was forced to 


. do it, so I stifled my anger in some Measure. 


Spoke to Mr. Potenger this Morg. who I 
met at the Parade going from the Office, 
about my Salary, which I said I was in 
Hopes of having had it raised this Qr., he 
was civil enough, & said he was sensible of 
my Merit etc. & that he had mentioned my 
Name to My Lord the last Promotion but 
that his Ldp. did not then think proper to 
do it, but that he would take an Opportunity 
of opening it again to his Ldp., I said he 
must be sensible what 40£ per an. would do, 
& that I flattered myself I did as much as 
any in the Office, & that there I own, I 
expected a little Douceur in regard to Mr. 
Klufts being brought again into the Office 
& put over one’s Head. He agreed to it, & 
said it was not well at all, but that he would 
speak in my Favor. I don’t know whether 
he will or no, I must stay one Qr. to see, 
before I make any move Momentous to be 
sure I must submit, at present, to that & 
every Thing else, but I hope I shall not 
always be the mean abject Wretch. I can’t 
help calling myself now in Spite of the 
particular Happiness I am blessed with, 
which the damn’d Office takes always away, 
& makes one continually wretched is always 
knawing upon ones Spirits & is an eternal 
Damp it any Pleasures one might otherwise 
enjoy. witness to Night Work till 12. & 
many many Nights & Days as well I have 
been in the Office. 


Tue. 15th. My Mor. was at Rays Benefit 
in the Haymarket to Night with Mrs. 
Moran, who I went to see Home from 
thence. 


Wed. 16th. Lord Ferrers’ Trial began to 
day, Lord Henley being Ld. High Steward 
upon the occasion, I walkd in Kensington 
Gardens & at Night was to see the Mistake 
& Englishman in Paris for the Benefit of 
Miss Yonge & Mr. Bransby with a Ticket 
ee Stepney gave me, see Miss Margerisons 
there. 


* Affairs. 
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Thur. 17th. A little Rain this morng. as 
well as last Night, which is very acceptable 
for we have not had any a great while past. 
drank Tea with my Mor. & Miss Wayes at 
Miss Borgards in Bedford Street then went 
to my Office, where I heard, That Ld. 
Ferrers was found Guilty unanimously by 
his Peers, not one Ld dissenting. busy writing 
till 11 after filling up Commas, 


Frid. 18th. April. Met Geo. going into my 
Office & I went with Him to the Coffee 
House by Wesr Hall where I see all the Lds. 
go in Procession from their House to Wesr 
Hall, & at 2 got in myself but Ld. Ferrers 
had received his Sentence which was to be 
hanged dissected & anatomiz’d tho’ I see all 
the Company sitting which was very fine 
went to the Office in the evg. the best Part 
of which about the Minutes I was employed. 


Sat. 19th. More Warrts about Ld. Ferrers 
then I walkd in the Green Park 
where I met My Ld. who only bowed but 
did not speak, then in the lower Park Miss 
Hayes Lady Lindores & Miss Lesley with 
whom I walkd & bow’d to Mr. Potenger. 
about 20 minutes before 7 set out at Somt 
House & walkd over the Bridge by Miss 
Carsons House, who I met in returning 
Home by Lambeth Palace at near 8 when it 
was growing duskish & had a Courtesy from 
Her. I hop’d I see her very well I own I 
like her but I am in some Doubt about 
whether I shall ever be the Happy Man. for 
I have not werewithall to make her a happy 
Woman not She werewith, & in Spite of all 
my Passion & all my Love I am determined 
not to marry foolishly as I have had but too 
sensible Warning from my Bror. 


Sun. 20th. At Chapel Morng. & aftern. 
walkd in the Park with Mr. Way then Miss 
Arnold then Mr. Fenhoulet etc. wald in Ken 
Gardens at 5 then went to the Green Park 
Coffee House & afterwds walkd in the 
Park with Geoe who walkd to Somt House 
with me, Penning went as far as the Bedford 
with Us, I went Home & see Mrs. Craddock 
who had drank Tea with Us. 


Mon. 21st. walkd in the Park this Morng. 
at 2 Mr. Charlewood was so obliging to 
bring me his Tickets, for Ranelagh, so at 7 
I met Mr. Wright & a Mr. Joye in the Park 
by appointmt & went with them & Calvert 
in a Coach to Ranelagh where we got from 
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at 11 after being well diverted with good 
Coy. 


Tue. 22nd. My Grandm was at Coll. Ellios 
today for the Ist. Time this Season walkd 
in the Park with Schutz & Royer & in th 
evng. with Mr. Cluft. Mr. Maddock dig. 
patched to Germany to Night. 


Wed. 23rd. Gave to Mr. Larpent Ld. Cath. 
cart’s Comms & Instructions as Ld. High 
Comm all done for the Kg’s Signing & ip 
the morng. read on my Ld. Godolphin 
Bench. met Miss Carson as I was going to 
my Office in Tavistock Street in the evng 
walkd with Miss Meredith in the Green 
Park & her Sists Vibert & Mrs. Mudan in 
the other Park see Miss Meredith there 4 
went to my Office. 


Thur. 24th. Mr. Fuller drank Tea in m 
Grandr Room, Mor & Sis Nancy were at the 
Christening of Geo’s Boy & supped there. 


Frid. 25th April. Walkd with Caroline to 
Leicester Fields my Ld. set out this aftem 
for Oxford & I went Home at 10 a goo 
deal used for I am calld upon by Mr 
Potenger Morin & Larpent all in a Breath 
I trust that It will not always be so. 


Sat. 26th. The Kg. went to Kensington to 
day for the Summer I was at the Park Gate 
to see his Majy who looked very well s 
Miss Hayes with Mr. Penning who promised 
to go to Miss next Week She 4 
Miss Lesley, drank Tea at the Green Park 
Coffee House, & walkd in the Park & Green 
Park. wrote to Bror. Jack & then went Hom 
& see Miss Ways. 


Sun. 27th. At Chapel morng. & Aftert 
walkd in Lincolns Inn Gardens a bit drank 
Tea at Home then walkd in the Green Park 
with Geo. who I see at the door there, a 
windy Day. 


Mon. 28th. Walkd in the Park with Mr. 
Bettenson Tilling the Coachman that robbel 
his Mast Mr. Lloyd was hanged with 3 


others at Tyburn walkd in the Green Park ' 


this evng. but it was rather cool as I did ia 
the Morng. with Mr. Bettenson but it wa 
very Windy. 


Tuesday. 29th. April. This Morg. Mr. Wyat 
died after a few Days Illness, He was about 
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my age, but did not take Care of himself, 
[ think he hurt by riding a Race, Mr. Axton 
drank Tea with us he is now The Bishop 
of Rochester’s Chaplain, he walkd with me 
to my Office, where as usual, I staid till 10 
& then thought of going Home but then 
had some Business put into my Hands which 
kept me till 11, tho’ I did not see Wright or 
Wace there all night. 


Wed. 30th. Busy entering Ld. Cathcarts 
Papers for High Comms etc. tho’ I wrote 
them all fair for Signing at 2 I walkd in 
the Green Park, where we fell in (with) 
Miss Ash with her Count (Haslang) I spoke 
to Miss Meredith at her Window & in the 
evng walkd there again. went to my Office 
& Home by 9. 


WORDSWORTH, AND WILKINSON’S 
SPADE 


r was superficial and uncharacteristic of 
of Lascelles Abercrombie in his ‘ Art of 
Wordsworth’ to acquiesce in the ridicule 
of Wordsworth’s line, 
Spade, with which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
lands. 
And—as when a fine mind says something 
silly—he is contradicting himself. For how 
can he say what he does of Peter Bell’s 
recovery of his staff (11. 540-5) without see- 
ing that to Thomas Wilkinson (and to 
Wordsworth) this spade must mean as much 
as (for L. A.) the staff meant to Peter? And 
there is another curious shallowness in L. A. 
in this matter. He may not have known, 
as I think I know, that T. W. was a Quaker, 
that just as everyone quotes ‘The pen is 
mightier than the sword’ so a good Quaker 
gardener would be likely to say: ‘ The spade 
is mightier than the sword ’;—but how could 
any sound mind see a spade as something 
too mean and grotesque for verse? L.A.’s 
curious shallowness ’ is that he let himself 
think that the people who laugh at the line 
are laughing at the spade—it is the thin 
tinkling sound of Wil-kin-son, coupled with 
the apostrophe: (O) Spade! that they 
laugh at. F.P 


And of course the word Wilkinson to 
Wordsworth was utterly sacred, just as to 
Newman the equally cacophonous names 
of his fellow Oratorians were sacred and 
so had to be given their place in the 
mellifluous dedication which closes his 


Apologia. The only thing we can repine at 
is that Wordsworth was not blessed with 
friends who had more euphonious names. 
And what we must always be thankful for 
is that his friends did not have names even 
more hideous—I recall that passage in which 
Arnold notes the frequency with which 
England puts forth its Higginbottoms, 
Stigginses and Buggs. G.T. 


THREE NORTH-COUNTRY 
DIALECT WORDS 


WHILE the dialectal forms cited in the 

passage below are well attested as part 
of the speech of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire,’ their appearance in the context of 
an eighteenth-century commentary on 
Aristotle’s Poetics is sufficiently unusual 
to warrant calling them to the attention of 
those who are concerned with the history 
of English dialects. 

The comments are those of Thomas 
Twining and appeared in the notes appended 
to Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, Trans- 
lated (1789). Referring to Fontenelle’s 
view that Homer wrote a language utilizing 
a variety of dialects, Twining remarks 
(p. 456), 

But, could this ingenious and sensible 

writer seriously suppose, that the language 

of Homer’s poems had at all the same effect 
to a hearer, or reader, of his time, that an 

English poem would now have, if com- 

posed of all the provincial dialects of 

Great Britain? —We are always told, how 

Homer enriched his language by “ visit- 

ing all the principal nations of Greece, 

and learning the peculiarities of their 

speech.” [Blackwell's Enquiry, p.292.] 

Just as if an English poet, because he had 

resided some time in Yorkshire, or Lanca- 

shire, might, in his next poem, put neef 
for night, loise for lose, or a halliblash, 

a very well-sounding Lancashire word, for 

a blaze. 

The imaginative argument from analogy is 
a good example of Twining’s spirited com- 
mentary.” A good friend of Dr. Burney and 


* See Wright, English Dialect Dictionary (London, 
1898-1905). 

?For Twining’s place in Greek scholarship and 
for the Homeric issue alluded to in the quotation, 
see M. L. Clarke, Greek Studies in England 1700- 
1830 (Cambridge, 1945) and Donald M. Foerster, 
ane in English Criticism (New Haven, Conn., 
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a classicist described by Samuel Parr in 1790 
as “one of the best scholars now living,” 
the Reverend Thomas Twining deserves 
more recognition, not only for the range of 
his literary interests, but for the lively 
epistolary style apparent in his published 


correspondence.” Wiittam L. ALDERSON. 
Reed College, 
U.S.A. 


* Recreations and Studies of A Country Clergy- 
man of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1882). 


BAGE’S SUPPOSED QUAKER 
UPBRINGING 


N his recent edition of Robert Bage’s 
Hermsprong, Mr. Vaughan Wilkins 
suggests that Bage was brought up “ presum- 
ably as a Quaker.”' This is an unusually 
cautious restatement of an old hypothesis 
about Bage, which, in one form or another, 
- has been recorded in most of the reference 
books as a significant matter of fact. In- 
vestigation, however, indicates that Bage 
probably had no official connection with the 
Society of Friends at any time, and that he 
was not raised in their way of thinking. 

No attempt seems to have been made to 
connect Bage with the Quakers until almost 
twenty-five years after his death. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his “ Prefatory Memoir to Robert 
Bage ” in the Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library 
(London, 1821-24), very likely originated the 
idea, and since that time few historians have 
gone back of Scott to get material on Bage. 

Scott did not pretend to have any actual 
knowledge about Bage’s upbringing. His 
two remarks on the subject—which have 
cast so long a shadow—are as follows: 


Bage appears, from his peculiar style, to 
have been educated a Quaker; at least— 
for we may be wrong in the above in- 
ference—he has always painted the 
individuals of that primitive sect of 
Christians in amiable colours, when they 
are introduced as personages into his 
novels. If this was the case, however, he 
appears to have wandered from the tenets 
of the Friends into the wastes of 
scepticism. .. . 


It would seem, from his language, as we 
have already said, that he had been bred 
* Robert Bage, Hermsprong or Man as he is not, 


*. by Vaughan Wilkins (London and New York, 


among the strict and benevolent sect 

Friends; and if their doctrines carried him 

some length in speculative error, he cer. 

tainly could derive nothing from them 

to favour laxity of morals.” 
Thus we see that Scott was only guessing 
The burden of proof would ordinarily fa} 
on the person who put forward a suggestion 
of this sort; however, since Scott’s idea has 
been so generally accepted, it now seem 
necessary to answer it in detail. 

Bage’s “peculiar style” is certainly 
apparent to the most casual reader of his 
novels. He does use familiar forms of the 
second-person personal pronoun a great 
deal. However, Wright’s Elementary Midd 
English Grammar contains this note: 


Thou in its various dialect forms is still 
in general use in most of the modem 
dialects of England, but not in Scotland, 
to express familiarity or contempt... : 
In the light of this, one might suggest that 
Scott showed the disadvantages of a northem 
upbringing. He was used to reading formal 
English, and Bage’s unfashionable use of the 
familiar form may have sounded so strange 
to him that he had to work out an elaborate 
hypothesis in order to explain it. 

Bage’s frequent use of the “ plain” form, 
however, seems to have been a normal part 
of his modest, retired way of life in the 
country at Tamworth. He was unpreten- 
tious and friendly in all his personal relation. 
ships: what more natural than to put much 
of the informal dialogue of his novels into 
the same familiar form in which he and his 
associates must always have conversed? 
Moreover, it should be remembered that 
Bage was an older man when he wrote his 
novels, that he was born in 1728, and that 
the familiar pronoun only became ut 





fashionable during the course of the 
eighteenth century.’ If Bage’s usage was a 
little eccentric for a man of his station, the 
eccentricity was one entirely in keeping with 
his age as well as with his whole way of 
life. 

Scott’s second piece of evidence—that 
Bage presents a number of Quakers in a very 


*Sir Walter Scott, The Lives of the Novelists 
(London: Everyman, n.d.), 283, 289. 

* Joseph and Elizabeth Mary Wright, An Elemen- 
he uaa English Grammar (London, 1949), 159, 

0. 372. 

‘Joseph and Elizabeth Mary Wright, An 
Elementary Historical New English Grammar 
(London, 1924), 149, No. 317. 
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favorable light—would require a great deal 
of space to answer thoroughly. It can be 
briefly noted, however, that evidence of this 
sort might equally well lead one to conclude 
that Bage was raised as a Scotsman, a Hindu, 
an Anglican, or an American Indian. Bage 
seems to have deliberately selected charac- 
ters of a great many different kinds to dis- 
cuss the liberal ideas in which he delighted. 
It was no accident that Quakers figured 
among these, but the inclusion of other sects 
and nationalities was equally deliberate, and, 
as biographical evidence about the author, 
no more significant. 

The reason so many historians have 
repeated the legend about Bage’s Quaker 
origins must be that they have felt a strong 
connection between Bage’s _plain-living, 
rational, semi-pacifist notions and some of 
the principles which are usually associated 
with the Society of Friends. The connection, 
of course, is there, and one cannot deny that 
Bage gave it ample expression. However, 
this may be sufficiently explained by remem- 
bering that there was a real sympathy 
between many of the ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment and the theory and practice of Friends. 
Bage was only one of many who testified to 
this fact. 

The argument so far has been quite 
theoretical. As a final check on the matter, 
the pertinent Friends’ Meeting Records have 
been searched on the chance that Bage’s 
father’s name might turn up. The follow- 
ing note is from a librarian of Friends 
House, London: 


The name Bage does not appear in either 
the Birth, Marriage or Burial registers for 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire from 
their first entries (mid 17th c.) to 1750. 
Nor does the name occur in the Birth 
registers for the Quarterly Meetings of 
Cheshire and Staffordshire, and Warwick 
_— and Rutland at any time up to 


From what we know of Bage’s father’s per- 
sonal history, it is quite clear that he could 
hardly have been a Friend. If he had been, 
he should have recorded at least four 


; Marriages, three deaths, and a birth within 


the period covered. 

The best single account of Bage’s life is 
probably William Hutton’s memoir, written 
in 1801, and published in the Monthly 
Magazine. William Hutton was one of 
Bage’s oldest friends, and he had this recol- 
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lection of young Robert as a seven-year-old : 
He had made at that age such a progress 
in letters, that he was the wonder of the 
neighbourhood; he was then in the Latin 
tongue .. . At this time he was com- 
pletely master of the manual-exercise, and 
I saw him instructing some young 
Weh.......2 


Both these achievements, of course, were 
completely foreign to the ideals of Friendly 
education at that time. 

Hutton’s account is important because it 
seems, to destroy the last argument of those 
who suggest that one of Bage’s several step- 
mothers may have been a Friend who 
married out of meeting, and who raised her 
boy according to Friendly principles. Hutton 
had known Bage from boyhood, was a 
religious man himself, and happened to 
think highly of Quakers.* He openly 
lamented Bage’s free-thinking tendencies. If 
he had known of any early sectarian affilia- 
tion of any consequence, he almost certainly 
would have mentioned it. 


JOHN H. SUTHERLAND. 
Colby College. 


5 Monthly Magazine, XII (1802), 478. 
* William Hutton, The History of Birmingham 
(London, 1819), 189-190. 


BYRON’S ALLEGED PART IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF 
COLERIDGE’S “ REMORSE ” 


OF widespread currency in biographies 

and scholarly literature concerning 
Coleridge and Byron is a statement to the 
effect that Byron aided Coleridge in having 
the latter’s play Remorse accepted for pro- 
duction at the Drury Lane Theatre in the 
fall of 1812. The impression is frequently 
conveyed that, except for this kindly assis- 
tance from Byron, Coleridge’s play would 
have had little chance of being accepted and 
hence would perhaps never have enjoyed the 
successful London run of twenty nights 
which, in January and February, 1813, it 
actually attained. Earl Leslie Griggs, for 
instance, in an article entitled ‘“ Coleridge 
and Byron,” published in PMLA in 1930, 
says, “ It is known that in 1812 Byron inter- 
ceded with the managers of Drury Lane for 
the production of Coleridge’s Remorse... .” 
Griggs gives as his source James Dykes 
Campbell’s biography of Coleridge; Camp- 
bell himself gives no reference in support 
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of his statement. The appearance of the 
statement in the 1838 biography of Coleridge 
by James Gillman is at times cited by the 
numerous other scholars who present this 
apparently accepted belief concerning 
Byron’s aid. Among Byron scholars making 
the statements are R. E. Prothero, in his 
1904 edition of Byron’s works, and John 
Drinkwater in his well-known Byron bio- 
graphy, The Pilgrim of Eternity. It is 
significant that E. K. Chambers, in the most 
carefully-documented of Coleridge bio- 
graphies, Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A 
Biographical Study (1938), makes no men- 
tion of aid from Byron in connection with 
Remorse. Despite this almost universal 
acceptance, it has never been established 
that Byron interceded for Coleridge on 
behalf of Remorse, and there is at least the 
strong probability that he did not do so. 
One of the strongest arguments against 
Byron’s intercession for Remorse in 1812 is 
that Byron at that time had no formal con- 
nection with the Drury Lane Committee. 
He had been asked, in August or early 
September, 1812, to write an address for the 
re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre, which 
had been burned in 1809. The Committee 
first sponsored an open competition, receiv- 
ing in this manner a number of addresses, 
none of which seemed to suit the Committee 
members. Thomas Moore says, “In this 
difficulty it occurred to Lord Holland [a 
Committee member and an acquaintance of 
Byron’s in the House of Lords] that they 
could do no better than have recourse to 
Lord Byron, whose popularity would give 
additional vogue to the solemnity of their 
opening, and to whose transcendant claims, 
as a poet, it was taken for granted, (though 
without sufficient allowance, as it proved, 
for the irritability of the brotherhood,) even 
the rejected candidates would bow without 
a murmur.”* Numerous letters were written 
by Byron to Lord Holland, beginning 
September 10, 1812, and extending into 
October, in which Byron discussed at length 
his address for the opening, making sugges- 
tions for changes or accepting suggestions 
from the Committee. From his references 
to “the Committee” and “your Com- 
mittee” and from the fact that he seems to 
have had no connection .with any members 
other than Lord Holland, it is clear that 
*Thomas Moore, The Works of Lord Byron, 


With His Letters and Journals, and His Life 
(London, 1832), II, 158-159. 








Byron himself was not a member.’ 

is no reference in any of his letters 4 
Coleridge’s play, which was accepted ly 
November 3, 1812,° and put into reheary 
in December. The only known link betwee 
Coleridge and Byron at this early period 5 
provided by the fact that Byron attended y 
least two of Coleridge’s London lectures of 
1811-12, one in December, 1811, and op 
in January, 1812, and remarked in a letty 
dated December 15, 1811, that Coleridge “} 
a kind of rage at present.’ 

Some of the confusion surrounding th 
question of Byron’s part in the productim 
of Remorse must stem from the fact that 
Byron, as a member of the Drury Lam 
Committee, undoubtedly tried to 
Coleridge win acceptance of a later play, 
Zapolya, in the spring of 1816. Coleridge; 
first letter to Byron, so far as is known 
was written from Calne and postmarked 
March 30, 1815.° Coleridge, here asking 
Byron to aid him in securing a publisher for 
a proposed two-volume edition of his poems, 
addresses his fellow poet as a total stranger, 
beginning, “I feel that I am taking a liberty 
for which I shall have but small excuse and 
no justification to offer, if I am not fortunat 
enough to find one in your Lordships 
approbation of my design; and unless yo 
should condescend to regard the writer a 
addressing himself to your Genius rather 
than your Rank, and graciously permit m 
to forget my total inacquaintance with your 
Lordship personally in my familiarity with 
your other more permanent Self, to which 
your works have introduced me.” In his 
reply Byron suggested that there was a goo 
opening for tragedy in London, adding, 
“We have had nothing to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Remorse for very many 
years. ...”* Coleridge accordingly com- 
pleted Zapolya and came up to London i 
late March, 1816, to present it to the Druy 


*See R. E. Prothero, Works of Lord Byron: 
Letters and Journals (London, 1904), II, 141 fi 
Byron probably became a member of the Druy 
Lane Committee in May or June, 1815. In a letter 
to Thomas Moore, dated June 12, 1815 (Prothero, 
III, 201 ff.), Byron mentions his ‘‘ new function 
in dealing with the problems of Drury Lane 454 
member of the Committee. : 

* Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their 
Writers, ed. Edith J. Morley (London, 1938), I, 112. 

‘Prothero, II, 90. 

* Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (London, 1932), 
II, 131-135. 

* Prothero, III, 191. 
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Lane Committee. But Byron left England 
permanently in April, 1816, and hence was 
unable to exert his influence on behalf of 
the play, which was subsequently rejected 
by both Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
No such clear evidence of intercession by 
Byron exists in the case of the earlier play 
Remorse. This series of letters having to do 
with Zapolya and the proposed edition of 
Coleridge’s poems comprises the only pub- 
lished communications between the two 
poets, and in none of them is reference made 
to previous favours of this sort. It is of 
course possible that, despite a “total in- 
acquaintance” with Byron _ personally, 
Coleridge could still have owed the accep- 
tance of Remorse to Byron’s intercession. If 
such were the case, however, Coleridge 
would almost certainly have known of 
Byron’s aid and would have referred to it 
in this later petition. 

Since the published letters and journals of 
Byron and Coleridge contain no evidence of 
Byron’s intercession for Remorse, the idea 
must have originated in later comments. 
The probable source, because it represents 
apparently the earliest appearance of the 
statement, is James Gillman’s Life of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, published in 1838. In dis- 
cussing Remorse, Gillman states that a 
manuscript of this play was sent to Sheridan. 
He does not explain that this was done in 
1797, not in 1812, and that the play then 
was called Osorio.’ After criticising 
Sheridan’s cavalier treatment of this early 
version of Remorse, Gillman goes on to say, 
“The theatre falling afterwards into the 
hands of Lord Byron and Mr. Whitbread, 
his Lordship sent for Coleridge, was very 
kind to his brother poet, and requested that 
the play might be re-presented: this desire 
was complied with, and it received his sup- 
port.” No evidence is presented in substan- 
tiation of this statement, nor does Gillman 
attempt to date the events recounted. His 
next sentences contain obvious misinforma- 
tion. He says, “In consequence of the 
interest Lord Byron took in the success of 
this tragedy, Coleridge was frequently in his 
company, and on one occasion, in my 
presence, his Lordship said, ‘ Coleridge, there 
Is a passage in your poems, I have parodied 
fifty times, and I hope to live long enough 
to parody it five hundred.’ That passage | 
do not remember; but it may strike some 


"Gillman, p. 265; Griggs, Letters, I, 72 and 84. 
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reader.” Gillman, by his own account, first 
saw Coleridge sometime between April 9 
and April 13, 1816, probably on April 12. 
Coleridge did not take up his abode at 
Highgate until April 15. Since Byron left 
England on April 25, it seems hardly likely 
that he found time to visit the ailing 
Coleridge at Highgate during the hectic last 
fifteen days of his residence in England or 
that Coleridge and Gillman called on Byron 
together during the same period. 

There is no conclusive evidence that Byron 
and Coleridge ever met personally, although 
the probability is that a meeting occurred 
in 1815. A meeting between the two poets 
at this date can of course have no bearing 
on the acceptance of Remorse in 1812; how- 
ever, the two known accounts are undated 
and can easily be taken as referring to the 
earlier period until it is demonstrated, as it 
can be, that they are concerned with the 
1815-16 period. Gillman’s confusion about 
dates has already been pointed out. The 
only other known account of a meeting 
between Byron and Coleridge is found in 
Leigh Hunt’s memoir, Lord Byron and Some 
of his Contemporaries, published in 1828. 
In an essay on Coleridge, Hunt writes (II, 
53), ““He [Coleridge] recited his ‘Kubla 
Khan,’ one morning, to Lord Byron, in his 
Lordship’s house in Piccadilly, when I hap- 
pened to be in another room. I remember 
the other’s coming away from him, highly 
struck with his poem, and saying how won- 
derfully he talked.” Although Hunt assigns 
no date to this reported meeting, his 
reference to the house in Piccadilly places 
the event after March 27, 1815, because 
Byron wrote to Moore on that date, saying, 
“We [Byron and his wife] mean to metro- 
polise tomorrow, and you will address your 
next to Piccadilly. We have got the Duchess 
of Devon’s house there, she being in 
France.” Byron’s response to Coleridge’s 
letter of March 30, 1815 (the “total in- 
acquaintance” letter), was written from 
Piccadilly on March 31.° It seems possible 
that Coleridge, upon receiving from Byron 
this encouraging reply to his petition for 
aid in securing a publisher for some of his 
poems—of which “ Kubla Khan ” was one— 


*Gillman, pp. 272-273 and 276: 
Chambers, p. 275. 

* See Prothero, III, 189 and 190. Another aid in 
dating Hunt’s account jis the fact that Byron did 
not meet Hunt until 1813; see Drinkwater, p. 185, 
and Prothero, II, 296-297. 


see also 
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made an immediate trip to London in order 
to visit Byron in person; and there is in fact 
reason to believe that Coleridge was in 
London briefly around April 1, 1815. 
Chambers, in establishing this date, cites 
mention in Joseph Cottle’s Reminiscences of 
Coleridge and Southey (1847) of a trip made 
by Coleridge from London to Bristol, con- 
taining the perhaps significant information 
that Coleridge entered the coach at the White 
Horse, Piccadilly. Cottle’s account, as 
Chambers points out, is misdated 1814 but, 
because of references to Coleridge’s second 
course of lectures at Bristol, clearly relates 
to the period to which Chambers assigns it.’’ 
No other details of this London visit survive. 
It is likely, however, that the incident 
recorded by Leigh Hunt, because of the 
reference to “Kubla Khan” and to the 
Piccadilly house, occurred during this visit. 

Coleridge had another opportunity to visit 
Byron in the spring of 1816, when he came 
up to London with his newly completed play, 
Zapolya, but it is doubtful that he took 
advantage of the opportunity. Writing his 
last letter to Byron on April 10, 1816, in 
London, Coleridge apologised for his delay 
in getting in touch with Byron about 
Zapolya, giving as his reason an extreme 
indisposition, and adding, “I am so very 
weak that it is not in my power at present 
to wait personally on your Lordship... .”" 
Coleridge’s friend Morgan was forthwith 
dispatched to Byron with the play, and here 
the brief connection between the two poets 
ends. Coleridge certainly owed Byron a 
debt both for his encouragement regarding 
Zapolya and for the fact that he secured 
Murray as publisher for “Christabel,” 
“Kubla Khan,” and “ The Pains of Sleep,” 
which appeared in May, 1816.7 A more 
tangible debt was indeed involved, because 
in February, 1816, at the instigation of 
William Sotheby, Byron sent Coleridge 100 
pounds.’® But the weight of the evidence 
forces the conclusion that Remorse is free 
from these debts to Byron. There can per- 
haps be some question whether Remorse 
owed its acceptance to its own merits or to 


© Chambers, p. 261; Cottle, pp. 352-353. 

" Griggs, Letters, II, 163-165. Crabb Robinson 
saw ee at Lamb’s on April 6 and described 
his heaJth thus: ‘‘ Coleridge had been ill in con- 
sequence of drinking at Lamb’s, but he was then as 
feleve loquacious, and in his loquacity mystically 
eloquent.” Morley ed., I, 181-182. 

'? Chambers, p. 279. 

'’ Griggs, Letters, II, 158-159; Prothero, III, 264. 
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its author’s reputation, but it probably owe 
nothing to the intercession of Byron. 


Dora JEAN ASHE, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


OLD-TIME SEATING IN CHURCHES 


LL antiquarian and __ ecclesiastically. 
minded folk have learned with regret 
that among others the church of St. Nicholas, 
Colchester, is to be demolished. Before 
interesting an edifice disappears from view, 
may not something be written about on 
phase or other of its many-sided history, 
for instance the fascinating topic of some 
seating experiences in Essex and other 
churches during Elizabethan and Stuart 
times? So far as St. Nicholas, Colchester, 
is concerned this treats (in part) of some 
proceedings of the OConsistory Court 
anciently held within its precincts. 

The late Rev. W. J. Pressey, FSA, 
investigated the matter many years ago and 
his survey opened divertingly thus: “‘ Pray 
madam’ inquired a former clerk of Little 
Tey Church, approaching a lady already 
seated ‘Who pewed you?’ Surprised, she 
answered somewhat tartly, ‘I pewed myself. 
Thereupon she was promptly un-pewed and 
conducted to another place in the church, 
and was re-pewed there.’” How autocratic 
these old-time vergers could be, either by 
right or presumption! They were no les 
an interesting body of functionaries. 

Centuries ago accommodation in churches 
was the reverse of comfortable and might 
now be regarded as unlikely to draw very 
large congregations if it did not actually 
turn them away. People used to sit on low 
roughly-made three-legged stools but as a 
general rule the congregation stood or 
leaned against a convenient pillar. It isa 
wonder that people went to church at all, 
but was there not the repugnant possibility 
of being fined if they did not do so? 

And then when something was likely to 
be done to ameliorate conditions, it was soon 
evident that such accommodation would 
become a fertile source of dispute between 
neighbours. 

At a synod held at Exeter in 1237 it was 
stated that “we have heard _ that 
parishoners . do frequently wrangle 
about their seats in church, two or three 
laying claim to the same seat, from which 
there doth arise great scandal in the church 
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_, . Wherefore we decree that none shall 
call any seat in the Church his own, save 
noble persons and patrons.” Yet follows 
this seeming contradiction: “He who for 
prayer shall first enter a Church, let him 
choose his place where he will.” Seats were 
variously described as “seates” (open 
benches), “‘stoles” (most likely portable 
stools) or ‘* pewes,” probably understood to 
mean enclosed or walled-in places in the 
Church. 

The following entry leaves no doubt that 
the seats were just small portable stools, 
equivalents of the “ cutty stool” with which 
Jennie Geddes is said to have effectually 
shortened the discourse of John Knox at 
Edinburgh. 

Court at St. Nicholas, Colchester, 1599: 

Wyvenhoo: John Langley and William 

Fordham did fight with their stoles in the 

church and dyd brawl. 

For a while it was probably—and logically 
—left to each parish to provide general seat- 
ing according to its own requirements. But 
by the Canon of 1603 it was finally decided 
that “a convenient seat should be made for 
the minister to read the service in” and 
thus was installed the clergy-desk or pew 
as a permanent fixture and part of the 
recognised furniture of the parish church. 

An early example of the erection of a 
clergy-desk following the Canon was found 
ina minute book of the Colchester Arch- 
deaconry : 


Court at Colchester (probably 
St. Nicholas) July 1604 Bentley Magna: 
Gards: Our minister’s seat is not con- 
venient, yt wanteth a convenient way into 
it, and he cannot kneel. 


This introduction of the parson’s desk 
in time led to that of pews for the congrega- 
tion. No sooner was the priest accommo- 
dated than there came a demand from the 
Squire, the farmer and the cottager. Vary- 
ing progress was made in the several 
parishes. It could not be expected that all 
seating would be provided at once. In one 
Church (Great Bentley) it was recorded that 
“The people sitt confusedly w’out order 
the youth prevent the married people of thre 
seates, wherefore we (the wardens) crave 
by cause of this sort, to place the 
parishoners.”’ 

Much of this sort of experience ensued 
but at last some more or less general satis- 
faction was achieved. Records show that 
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it was the female section of the congrega- 
tions that offered the most frequent opposi- 
tion to the Wardens. One woman “ will not 
keep the pewe that was appointed her.” 
Another at St. Mary’s, Chelmsford (now 
the Cathedral), went to no uncertain length 
to attain her “ right.” 


After a service “she brought a carpenter 
with hyr into the churche and reaved 
off the dore of the stoole (pew) and rent 
up ye matt and conveyed awaye all out of 
ye churche wythout leave of the church- 
wardens or one other in auctorytye. .. .” 


Next we come to the illegal erection of 
seats and one case of special interest 
occurred at St. Nicholas Court 

Sat. 2 March 1615/16. S. Giles Church 

Colch: “ Andrew Amie and Thos. Cul- 

pepper, gardes of St. Giles Colchester in 

the tyme of thre wardenship, of their owne 
authority without the consent of the 
ordinary of the place did cause a new 
stoole to be built in the place which has 
been for 30 years and upwards used to be 
sate in by the myd wives and other 
women that came with the children to be 
baptized; and with women that were to 
be churched; . . . And they did place 

Mrs. Gobell in that pewe so new built, 

where she hath usually sitten on Sabboth 

and holy days since... .” 


Further vague proceedings occurred but the 
case was adjourned and there is no record 
of how the matter ended. 

There were many more similar cases but 
chronicling all would become superfluous. 
There is, however, a quaint instance of seat- 
ing difficulty : 

Court at S. Nicholas Colchester: 1596. 

Great Holland. Wife of Keeble for that 

she the second of January dyd punch 

with her elbowe mistress Woody in the 

Church as she came to take place above 

(italic) her in the seate or pewe where she 

useth to sitt. 


It is good that these strange and often 
quaintly-worded records have been pre- 
served for our enlightenment and edification 
in this year of grace. R F J. NewrTon. 


R. L. S. AND ‘ PRUFROCK ’ 


ESEMBLANCES in theme, treatment, 
and expression suggest that T. S. Eliot’s 
“Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” con- 
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tains reminiscences of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “Crabbed Age and Youth.” 

The theme of both is that the wisdom of 
age is merely prudential—a husbanding of 
life at the expense of living. As Stevenson 
says, ‘‘ Prudence is not a deity to cultivate 
in youth.” The man who has made a virtue 
of abstinence secretly regrets, when he grows 
old, the discretions of his youth. 

A man who grows old without vital experi- 
ences is, to both Eliot and Stevenson, too 
little forceful and dignified to be tragic. 
Eliot’s irony gives Prufrock a pathos nearer 
to farce than to tragedy. Stevenson remarks 
that 


To be suddenly snuffed out in the middle 
of ambitious schemes is tragical enough 
at best; but when a man has been grudg- 
ing himself his own life in the meanwhile, 
and saving up everything for the festival 
that was never to be, it becomes that 
hysterically moving sort of tragedy which 
lies on the confines of farce. 
Prufrock recognizes that he is “not Prince 
Hamlet "—is, indeed, “at times, almost 
ridiculous.” The meek dismay at his own 
futility which Prufrock feels, not violent 
enough to make him either despondent or 
desperate, is a condition of age noted by 
Stevenson: ‘As we grow old, a sort of 
equable jog-trot of feeling is substituted for 
the violent ups and downs of passion and 
disgust.” 

Perhaps more striking are the similar 
marine figures used in both Eliot’s poem and 
Stevenson’s essay. In both, the land is a 
symbol of safety and inane living, and the 
sea is a symbol of perilous but vital adven- 
turing. Mermaid voices entice the timid 
person to leave his safe terrene monotony. 
Stevenson, remarking that not to venture 
is the true rashness, since, in banal phrase, 
we only live once (so life is finally a fatal 
adventure in any case), says: “We have 
heard the mermaidens singing, and know 
that we shall never see dry land any more.” 
And Eliot, expressing in a seductive vision 
of mermaids Prufrock’s longing for vital 
adventures, has Prufrock muse, “I have 
heard the mermaids singing, each to each.” 
Images of drowning, as a kind of exciting 
overwhelming of the man who finally dares, 
occur in both the poem and essay. 


DARREL ABEL. 


Purdue University, 
Indiana. 
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THE SOURCE OF POE’S “MAN 
THAT WAS USED UP” 


N Burton's Magazine (of Philadelphia, fy 
August, 1839) Poe published a ston 
called The Man that was Used Up. This 
is an attempt to tell humorously the ston 
of General John A. B. C. Smith, “a tn 
fine-looking fellow.” It turns out that 
was badly injured in an Indian war, an 
with the help of his servant, puts on his 
artificial arm, leg, shoulder, bosom, eye, hair, 
teeth and palate. These account for his 
distinguished appearance. The story has of 
course found scant favour with readers ani 
critics; but Poe set some store by it himself 
and republished it several times. Probably 
the author meant to comment on the phil 
sophical idea that the spirit is whole, despit 
bodily imperfection; and perhaps to sugges 
that art is sometimes more beautiful tha 
nature. 


So far as I can learn, no literary soure 
for Poe’s tale has been suggested, although 
it is now confessed that Poe’s plots wer, 
usually, based on some fact or old story. 
I believe that the source of The Man tha 
was Used Up is to be found in two brief 
paragraphs in the third chapter of Le Sages 
once celebrated and popular book called, 
in English, The Devil upon Two Sticks. Te 
pertinent passages follow (from the demo 
Asmodeus’s account of people he is by 
magic showing the narrator, Don Zambullo) 
The omissions are not pertinent. Shoulden 
and palate do not appear. 


“One is a superannuated coquette ... 
leaving her hair, eyebrows and teeth o 
her toilet: the other is an amorous dotard 
of sixty; . . . he has already laid dow 
his eye, false whiskers, and peruke... 
and waits for his man to take off his 
wooden arm and leg . . . That beautifil 
young creature . . . is eldest sister to th 
gallant . . . her breasts are artificial.” 


There are many translations of Le Sage’ 
story. The quoted translation is one Po 
might have seen; printed at London fo 
Harrison and Co., in 1780. It is probable 
that Poe used a translation, although 
could surely have managed the Frend 
original. 

GEORGE WETZEL. 


Dundalk, Maryland. 
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Readers’ Queries 





TEN GENEALOGICAL QUERIES.— 

(1) Rebecca Story, 1730-1812, prob. 
born in England, married Thomas Hall at 
Duck Creek Crossroads, Del., U.S.A. 

(2) Thomas McDonough, 1750-1820, who 
came with his wife Catherine (1749-1822) to 
US. from Ireland with son Thomas, Jr. 

(3) Ancestors of James Glisson of the 
Commons of Bathheale, bro. of Thos. 
Glisson, of Adare, the poet. James was 
grandfather of Sir John Mathew Tierney. 

(4) Ancestors of Thomas Courtney (ca. 
1730-1809) and wife Jane Anderson who 
latter died in Ireland (Monaghan Co.) after 
which in 1786-7 he came to USS. 

(5) Ancestors of Adam Spence who emi- 
grated from Scotland to U.S. about 1680 
settling Eastern Shore of Md. 

(6) Ancestors of John Adams, Sr., born 
at Hagley, Worcestershire, England, about 
om landed Annapolis, Md., 1710, died 
1744 


(7) Ancestors of William Thorne (born 
1610) and wife Sarah, who left Dorsetshire, 
England, and were at Lynn, Mass., 1638. 

(8) Ancestors of Thomas Jr. and Eliza- 
beth Foulke, who came from England in 
1677 and settled at Crosswicks, N.J. 

(9) Ancestors of Robert Hall, born prob. 
England; died 1740 Snow Hill, Md.; he had 
abrother John whose wife was Eleanor. His 
wife was dau. of Adam Spence. 

(10) Ancestors of William Tucker, born 
about 1724, Eng. or Bermuda? Settled 
Eastern shore Md., 1740, later Delaware. 
Related to Bermuda Tuckers. Died prob. 


1770-1780. Erpon B. Tucker, Jr., M.D. 


ROBERT BROWNE _ (1550? - 16337), 
CONGREGATIONALIST.—Accord- 
ing to the D.N.B., the abovenamed was a 
son of Anthony Browne, of Tolethorpe, 
co. Rutland, by his wife Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Philip Boteler, of Watton Woodhall, 
co. Hertford, and great grandson of 
Christopher Browne, High Sheriff of Rut- 
land, temp Henry VII. Is it known how 
Robert Browne was related both through 
the Brownes and Botelers to Cecil, Lord 
Burghley? His descendants are stated to 
have inherited the Tolethorpe Estate, and 
his son to have “founded the colony of 
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Maryland” in 1634. Venn’s Alumni Can- 
tabrigienses chronicles several Brownes of 
Tolethorpe, mostly contemporaries of Robert 
Browne. P. D. M. 


M. SMITH OF BOSTON, LINCS.— 
William Smith, baptised at Boston, 
Lincs., 30 Sept., 1736, son of Rev. Joseph 
and Isabella Maria Smith; became a lawyer, 
and was town clerk of Boston from 1765/6 
until resignation in 1783; died at Boston, 
3 Oct. 1799. Gave to the parish church 
for the reredos of the high altar a copy by 
Mequignon of Rubens’ “ Descent from the 
Cross.” “The Very Valuable Museum of 
that Intelligent and Well-known Collector, 
William Smith, Esq., of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire,” was sold by auction on 25 and 
26 Feb. 1800 by Messrs. Peter Coxe, Burrell 
and Foster at Mr. Squibbs’s Great Rooms, 
Savile Row. A copy of the catalogue, priced 
in MS., is in my possession. Among the 
pictures were examples attributed to Cana- 
letti, Rubens, Cuyp, Morland, Teniers, 
Matsys, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci. 
Further particulars of Wm. Smith are 
asked for. H. B. 


] ACKINNON.—There is a manuscript 

mention of a Mr. ** MACHINEN ” born in 
America of Scottish parents, who made a 
journey from Geneva to Chamonix in 1754. 
I imagine that his name was MACKINNON and 
should be grateful for any information on a 
family of this name in America leading to 
the possible identification of the earliest re- 
corded American to travel in the Alps— 


G. R. DE BEER. 


MeURETUS (MARC ANTOINE MURET, 

1526-85), FRENCH HUMANIST.— 
Where can I find the story that some 
physicians, mistaking him for a sick beggar, 
sneered, ‘Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili,, to which he replied ‘ Vilemne animam 
appellas pro qua Christus non dedignatus 


est mori? CARROL JENKINS. 


OLONEL ADAM LINDSEY.—He was 
at the siege of Lucknow, and is sup- 
posed to have retired to Australia after the 
mutiny. Dates of birth and death, the 
names of his parents, his wife, and children 
are wanted. E. T. G. 
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GREENYER, GRINYER, OR GRENIER. 

—Members of this Huguenot family 
arrived in England, probably via Newhaven 
perhaps at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were settled in Denton, Sussex. 
A branch of the family is in Switzerland and 
owned the Villa Grotte associated with 
Gibbon. A member of the family was court 
physician to the King of France in the six- 
teenth century. What is asked for is the 
exact date of the family’s settlement in Eng- 
land and any further information. 


B. T. G. 


HAKESPEARE: THE STRATFORD 
BUST IN A _ PAINTING.—The 
“ TIlustrated London News ” of 16th Decem- 
ber, 1871, gives an account of a fire at 
Warwick Castle about that time, and in- 
cludes the following piece of information: 
‘“ Among the works of art rescued is a small 
painting of the bust of Shakespeare in Strat- 
ford Old Church, of great national interest, 
being one painted by Hall before he re- 
coloured the bust, in 1748.” 
Can any reader say if this painting still 
exists, and if so, where? 


R. J. W. GENTRY. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CHRISTMAS.— 
I am collecting material for a history of 
the Englishman’s Christmas. There is a sin- 
gular lack of information on the origin and 
early history in this country of the custom of 
Father Christmas filling the children’s stock- 
ings. My impression is that it was imported 
from the United States in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, and that it took root 
here as part of the process of which the old 
English Father Christmas—a shadowy per- 
sonification of the season—assumed the 
attributes of the Americanised Santa Claus. 

I should be grateful for any light which 
your readers can throw on this problem either 
from documentary evidence or for that 
matter from their own recollection. 


J. A. R. PIMLorrt. 


‘TPILL THE COWS COME HOME.’— 

What is the origin of this common 
expression? I noted it first in printed litera- 
ture in 1833. The origin of the saying that 
they were all in a heap like Brown’s cows 
would also be of interest. 


COLIN JOHNSTON Ross. 
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NICHOLAS STAPHORST: CHEMICAL 

OPERATOR TO THE SOCIETY 0F 
APOTHECARIES (cxcvii. 390, 481, 546}~ 
Nicholas Staphorst does not appear in th 
assessments of Farringdon Within, St. Ann 
Blackfriars, of 1678 or 1680, which are pre 
served in this office. After 1680 there ar 
no more assessments until 1688. In this, 
and again in the assessments of 1689, 169), 
1692, 1693, 1694, 1695 and 1696, he is shown 
as residing in Glasshouse Yard. The 16% 
assessment was for a Poll tax. Staphorst in 
this was described as a gentleman, living with 
his wife and five children, one apprentice, 
two maidservants and Ann Outon (probably 
a lodger). In another Poll, of 1692, his 
name is given as chymist and his hous. 
hold consisted of 4 children, Mary Hasler, 
servant and Francis Condy and wife, lodgers, 
The Marriages, &c. Assessment of 1695 
shows his household consisting of himself, 
his children, Nicholas, Mary, Margaret 
Elizabeth and John, with Francis Conde and 
Ann his wife, Edward Oer and Mary Husler, 


servants. M. J. CHANDLER. 
Records Office, Corporation of London, 
5) 


oe ee 





‘THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE 
WHEELER’ (cxcevii. 457, 504, 547)— 
Private Wheeler started his military career 
in the 2nd Surrey Militia and his narrative 
begins “on the edge of the Rumley marsh.” 
In September they marched to Ramsgate 
but where was the Regiment stationed in 
the summer of 1808? Was it at Hythe or 
Shorncliffe or had it only been at Ashford 
where Lord Cranley is reported to hav 
driven the lame soldier? p. y. Fynore. 


Sandgate. 


BARBARY SETTS (cxevii. 501).—Barbary 
= Barberry; Setts = Cuttings, or Roots. 
Barberry plants for setting. 


LANCASHIRE ARCHIVIST. 


NOON-DAY GUN (cxcvi. 262, 328)- 
At Venice the firing of the noon-day 
gun seems to be revived again. In ti 
Nouvelles littéraires, No. 1294 (Paris, 
June 19, 1952), p.6, G.-E. Clancier writes 
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about it: “Je crois aussi savoir, détail qui 
pour moi ne manque pas de charme, qu’en 
ressuscitant le gentil et paisible petit canon 
de San Giorgio qui donnait l’heure aux 
habitants de la Sérénissime en faisant 
senvoler & midi, sous l’effet de sa grosse 
voix, tous les pigeons de San Marco, le comte 
Cini aura sans nul doute parachevé son 
oeuvre et comblé d’aise les Vénitiens qui 
sont gens de fantaisie et de tradition.” 


O. F. BABLER. 


BNGRAVINGS SOMETIMES 

REVERSED (cxlvi. 211)—We all 
know Giotto’s portrait of Dante Alighieri 
in the Bargello, Firenze: The poet looks to 
the left side—as seen from the spectator—, 
in his right hand he holds the stalk with the 
pomegranates, and under his left arm he has 
the book. How astonished I was, when I 
opened Dante Alighieri’s Leben und Werke, 
by F. X. Wegele (Jena, 1865), and saw this 
portrait, but reversed: Dante looking to the 
right side, holding the bough in the left 
hand, and so on. This reproduction is done 
in the technique of wood-engraving, but not 
very skilfully. We are more fastidious today 
with regard to the faithfulness of reproduc- 
tions of art-works than our forefathers. 

In the Dantean iconography there is still 
another example of such a reversal of a 
picture: Eugéne Delacroix gives in his 
celebrated painting Dante’s Barge (1822) a 
representation of Dante and Vergil, guided 
by Phlegyas crossing the lake on their way 
to the City of Dis (Inferno, Canto viii). The 
prow of the barge is directed to the right 
side, Dante, standing at the stern of it, looks 
at the burning city in the left side of the 
background and holds up his right hand. 
But there are reproductions of this painting 
(as for instance in Brockhaus’ Konver- 
sationslexicon, Berlin-Wien, 1893, Vol. vii, 
p. 155), where just the reverse is happening: 
the boat is directed to the left side, and so 
on. This confusion of the main orientation 
of the pictures is due to a false proceeding 
in the course of manufactory of the printing- 
block, and from these instances, as well as 
from those quoted at the earlier reference, 
we may learn to be more careful in judging 
and describing pictures from older repro- 


ductions. O. F. BABLER. 


PMs/ L ON TOMBSTONES (cxcvii. 522). 
_ The only book I know in English on 
Latin inscriptions is the well-documented 
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‘Latin Epigraphy’ by Sir J. E. Sandys. A 
great number of funerary memorials in 
earlier Latin have been collected and ex- 
plained, mainly by Germans, to whom 
Sandys frequently refers. He also explains 
abbreviations and points out that P and M 
can stand for several words. Latin found 
in early examples would justify the rendering, 
Patri merenti (well-deserving) sacrum 
liberi (his children). 
Reference to parents is usual in this last 


word. I suppose that Hawksmoor had some 
children. Sandys refers to “ Ritschl, 
P.L.M.E.” on page 85. W.HJ. 


AIN IN LITERATURE (clxxx. 372, 464; 
clxxxi. 111, 151, 181, 250).—Two verse 
plays on the theme of the two brethren, Cain 
and Abel, should be at least mentioned: 
Anton Wildgans: KAIN. Ein mythisches 
Gedicht. Leipzig, 1920. 8°, 101 p. 
Mary Davenport O’Neill: CAIN. (In 
The Dublin Magazine, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
October-December 1938.) © F. Bapter. 


QNE-BOOK AUTHOR (clxxxii. 121, 168). 
—A typical one book author is the 
Czech poet Petr Bezruc (pen-name of 
Vladimir Vasek, born 1867 at Opava, now, 
in his eighty-fifth year, living at Kostelec, 
near Olomouc, Moravia). He wrote, in 
1899 and 1900, some fifty poems which he 
published in 1903 under the title of Slezské 
pisne (i.e.: Silesian Songs). This collection, 
which was to remain its author’s only book, 
represents one of the most famous works of 
Czech poetry. Single poems have been 
translated into various languages—when 
arranging a collection of these translations, 
I have ascertained twenty-four languages 
into which Bezruc’s poems have been 
rendered, the best English translations being 
those by Paul Selver. O. F. BABLER. 


GTRAWBERRIES (clxxxii. 317).—The say- 

ing that only children and birds know 
what berries really taste like is to be credited 
to Goethe. It runs: 

Wie Kirschen und Beeren behagen, 

Musst du Kinder und Sperlinge fragen. 

It occurs in his collection of rhymed sayings, 
Sprichwortlich. O.F.B. 


ELLEN KEY (clxxxv. 110).—Died on the 
25 April, 1926, at Straud, on the Lake 
Vitter, Sweden. B. 
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RRAINER MARIA RILKE IN ENGLISH: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY (clvii. 334).— 
This poet’s fame in the English-speaking 
world has been, during the past twenty or 
thirty years, steadily increasing. It would 
be an interesting, but audacious, undertak- 
ing to attempt a full bibliography of his 
works, published in English translations. 
Myself, I know of the following items: 

Poems. Translated by Jessie Lemont. 
With an Introduction by H[ans] T[rausil]. 
New York, 1918. 8°, XXXVI + 65 pp. 

Auguste Rodin. Translated by Jessie 
Lemont and Hans Trausil. New York, 1919. 
8°, 80 pp. 

The Life of the Virgin Mary. Translated 
by R. G. L. Barrett. Wiirzburg, 1921. 8°, 
27 pp. 

Duineser Elegien: Elegies from the Castle 
of Duino. Translated by V. Sackville-West 
and Edward Sackville-West. Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, 1930. 4°, 132 pp. 

Letters to a young Poet. Translated by 
M. D. Herter Morton. New York, 1934. 
8°, 128 pp. 

Translations from Poetry. By M. D. 
Herter Morton. New York, 1942. 8°, 
245 pp. 

Later Poems. Translated by J. B. Leish- 
man. Letchworth, Hertfordshire, 1938. 8°, 
277 pp. 

Duino Elegies. Translation, Introduction 
and Commentary by J. B. Leishman and 
Stephen Spender. New York, 1939. 8°, 
VII + 130 pp. 

Fifty Selected Poems, with English Trans- 
lations by C. F. MaclIntyre. Berkeley, 
California, 1940. 8°, IX + 151 pp. 

Wartime Letters, 1914-1921. Translated 
by M. D. Herter Morton. New York, 1940. 
8°, 279 pp. 

Selected Poems. Translated by J. B. 
Leishman. Letchworth, Hertfordshire, 1941. 
8°, 80 pp. 

Poems from the Book of Hours. Trans- 
lated by Babette Deutsch. New York, 1941. 
8°, 31 pp. 

Sonnets to Orpheus. Translated by M. D. 
Herter Morton. New York, 1942. 8°, 
160 pp. 

Selected Poems. Translated by Ruth 
Speiers. Cairo, 1943. 8°, 98 pp. 

Primal Sound, and Other Prose Pieces. 
Translated with an Introduction by Carl 
Niemeyer. With Woodcuts by Paul Wieg- 
hardt. Cummington, Mass., 1943. 8°, 
IX + 38 pp. 


Poems. Translated by Jessie Lemont 
New York, 1943. 8°, XXI + 185 pp. 

Letters, 1892-1910. Translated by Jap 
Bannard Greene and M. D. Herter Morton, 
2 Volumes: Vol. 1, New York, 1945. 8° 
399 pp. Vol. 2, New York, 1948. 8°, 468 pp. 

Rodin. Translated by Jessie Lemont and 
Hans Trausil. New York, 1945. ¢° 
XIX + 75 pp. 

Letters to a Young Poet. Translated with 
an Introduction and Commentary by 
Reginald Snell. London, 1945. 8°, 68 pp, 

Sonnets to Orpheus—Duino Elegies, 
Translated by Jessie Lemont. New York, 
1945. 8°, XXI + 114 pp. 

Selected Letters, 1902-1926. Translated 
and Edited by R. F.C. Hull. London, 1946, 
8°, XXVI + 420 pp. 

Thirty-One Poems. In English Versions, 
with an Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York, 1946. 8°, 47 pp. 

Rodin. Translated by Jessie Lemont and 
Hans Trausil. With an Introduction by 
Padraic Colum. London, 1946. 8°, XVI + 
62 pp. 

Sonnets to Orpheus. English Translation, 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Leishman. 
London, 1946. 8°, 173 pp. 

Five Prose Pieces. Translated by Carl 
Niemeyer. With Woodcuts by Wightman 
Williams. Cummington, Mass., 1947. 4°, 
24 pp. 

Life of the Virgin Mary. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. F. Macintyre, 
Berkeley, Cal., 1947. 8°, X + 55 pp. 

Requiem, and Other Poems. Translated 
from the German, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. B. Leishman. London, 1949. 
8°, 157 pp. 

Lay of Love and Death of Cornet Christo- 
pher Rilke. Translated by Stefan Schiman- 
ski and Leslie Phillips. With an Introduc- 
tion by Stefan Schimanski. London, 1949. 
8°, 81 pp. 

Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge. 
Translated by M. D. Herter Morton. New 
York, 1949. 8°,237 pp. 0. F. BABLER. 


EFFERSON OF BASINGSTOKE (cxcvil. 
435).—The second edition (Oxford, 
1952) of Jane Austen’s Letters acknow- 
ledges Miss Elvira Slack’s discovery that 
Two Sermons of the Rev. T. Jefferson of 
Tunbridge, 1808, had among its subscribers 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Austen of God- 
mersham and Miss Jane Austen. 


R. W.C. 
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The Library 





THE WINDOWS OF KING’S COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. NOTES ON 
THEIR HISTORY AND DESIGN. By 
Kenneth Harrison, Fellow and sometime 
Dean of the College. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 10s. 6d.) 

AT the outbreak of the Second Great War, 

the Provost and Fellows of King’s 

College very wisely decided to place their 
world-famous 16th century painted windows 
ina more secure place of safety than Cam- 
bridge could possibly provide during that 
perilous period. Later on, between 1945 
and 1950, when the windows were being 
replaced in their former positions in the 
Chapel, Mr. Kenneth Harrison made a 
prolonged and close examination of them 
al, with the happy result that he has now 
published this particularly interesting essay 
concerning his undertaking. Therein he 
apologizes for such mistakes as he may have 
made during the process of his work. “ With 
a little more study,” he adds, “ especially 
by historians abroad, many blemishes and 
uncertainties might be removed, and in the 
future we may look forward to seeing the 
windows treated with the same wealth of 
scholarship that Mr. Rushworth has applied 
to the Malvern glass.” 

This, of course, is in reference to the late 
G. McN. Rushforth’s monumental work on 
“Medieval Christian Imagery,” published in 
1936. Incidentally, the present writer 
well remembers sitting with him in King’s 
Chapel, sometime in the late ‘twenties, 
when we eagerly listened to a delight- 
ful but all too brief account concern- 
ing the windows, given by the present 
Dean of York (Dr. Eric Milner-White), at 
that time of course very closely associated 
with Kings, and as an outstanding authority 
on the windows—for which account Rush- 
forth afterwards said that he should never 
be too grateful. As to any errors which 
Mr. Harrison thinks he may have made in 
this present work, such errors must only 
be known to himself, for it would be pre- 
sumption on the part of anyone to attempt 
0 prove him incorrect on any point. He 
makes several other allusions to Rushforth, 
and it would be interesting to think that 
they could have discussed various relevant 
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points together, on which they may not 
have been in complete agrement. 

Mr. Harrison, who also has a chapter on 
the famous’ Fairford (Gloucestershire) 
windows, concludes with a short and well- 
timed chapter, with map, on “ Glass- 
painters and the diffusion of Renaissance 
ornament in England,’ followed by a 
tabular statement of the windows about 
which he has written so ably. The indexes 
demonstrate how much the author has 
placed before us in such a comparatively 
brief space, and he has also provided a 
number of useful annotations. However, 
one looks in vain for even just one 
illustration! 


WORDSWORTH’S ‘POEMS IN TWO 
VOLUMES. 1807.’ Edited by Helen 
Darbishire. 2nd edition. 12s. 6d. 

ISS DARBISHIRE’S volume is one 
that must not be allowed to go out 

of print. While any editor of the complete 
poems of Wordsworth must respect the 
arrangement finally made for their group- 
ing, the reader cannot but want to read the 

Lyrical Ballads and the poems of 1807 in 

the form in which they were first published. 

Miss Darbishire has reprinted her excellent 

edition of 1914, and has taken the oppor- 

tunity of adding a third Appendix, listing 

and discussing early variants of such 1807 

poems and others which have recently come 

to light. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF ROME. By Ernest 
Raymond. (Cassell. 18s.) 


ON the first page of his book, Mr. Ray- 

mond brushes aside critics and scholars 
in two lines and declares that his aim is to 
introduce the young and the uninitiated to 
the lives and to the poetry of Shelley and 
Keats, his heroes, or, as he prefers to call 
them, his “ two immortal lads.” 

This archness of diction makes Mr. Ray- 
mond’s experiment occasionally a little 
trying. There is an unreality about Shelley 
the ‘nimble walker’ with ‘his hair the 
plaything of the wind’ and about Fanny 
Brawne, ‘ this girl with the beauty of a deer,’ 
which may repel rather than attract the 
author’s ‘tender and uncertain readers.’ 

Superficially, the tale is presented in the 
terms of a popular magazine. It is ‘ the brief 
but significant drama of two English boys.’ 
‘The Heir,’ ‘The Other Boy, ‘ Harriet’s 


de 


Answer’ are chapter headings. But Mr. 
Raymond is a skilful novelist and, dis- 
counting sentimentality and occasional 
fulsomeness of style, he combines the lives 
of Keats and Shelley into one story with 
considerable skill. His narrative is flowing 
and fast-moving, and contemporary writings 
and letters are well worked in. He has a 
novelist’s eye for colour and a novelist’s 
sense of atmosphere. The imaginary scenes 
he conjures up of the London of the time, 
of life in Hunt’s cottage, or his description 
of the happy crowds in the sunshine outside 
Keats’s Roman sick-room contrasted with 
the poet within, fevered and ‘spectre- 
thin’ give the tale life and a very vivid 
interest. At the great moments of his story 
—Keats’s slow dying or Shelley’s swift end 
—his prose is simple and unaffected and his 
narrative absorbing, tense and _ exciting 
enough to hold even the most indolent of 
readers. 

Mr. Raymond does not criticize; Harriet’s 
death casts no shadow on _  Shelley’s 
character. He does not probe, but dis- 
misses the difficult with ‘but these are 
inward and secret matters.’ His tale is the 
surface story only of these two lives, but it is 
well told and, with the many poems skil- 
fully woven into the narrative, should tempt 
young readers of this First Steps in Shelley 
and Keats to study and read the poets for 
themselves. 


WILLIAM BARNES, LINGUIST. Willis 
D. Jacobs. (University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1952, pp. 87. $1.00.) 


WILLIAM BARNES is now generally 
recognized as perhaps the best English 
writer of dialect verse and also one of the 
most delightful minor poets of the Victorian 
age. It is less commonly known that he 
was an enormously learned, enthusiastic and 
indeed eccentric philologist, who, besides 
his five volumes of verse, published over 
ninety other books and articles mainly 
dealing with linguistic matters. A study of 
this aspect of his genius is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of a remarkable 
man and the work has been done fairly 
competently, though not brilliantly, by 
Mr. Willis D. Jacob in a pamphlet pub- 
lished as no. 9 of the University of New 
Mexico’s series of Publications in Language 
and Literature. 
Mr. Jacob’s method is a simple one: after 
a short introduction he takes the reader 
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through each of Barnes's chief philologic, 
works in order and summarizes their ¢op. 
clusions in tabular form. He quotes fail 
lavishly and, as Barnes's philological work 
are not easily accessible, perhaps the moy 
useful part of the book is to be found in 
these quotations. Here the reader will fini 
Barnes’s sturdy defence of  “ Saxop. 
English.” 

“What we want for the pulpit, as wel 
as for the book and the platform, for the 
people, is a pure, homely, strong Saxon. 
English of English stems, such as would bk 
understood by common English minds an 
touch English hearts. . . . We should no 
reach the English mind or heart the mor 
readily by turning ‘He scattered his foes’ 
into ‘ He dissipated his inimical forces’ nor 
by making ‘I have no proud looks’ into 
‘I exhibit no superciliousness.’ Nor woul 
an Officer gain much good by crying ‘ Dextni 
rotation’ for ‘ Right Wheel.’ ” 

Here also is the expression of the mor 
questionable doctrine that English is th 
worse for being “‘a mongrel speech” and 
for the facility with which it has naturalised 
foreign words, especially those of Romance 
and Greek origin: 

“English has become a more mongrd 
speech by the needless inbringing of words 
from Latin, Greek and French, instead of 
words which might have been found in it 
old form, or in the speech of land folk over 
all England, or might have been formed 
from its own roots and stems, as wanting 
words have been formed in German and 
other purer tongues.” 

Numerous extracts are given from Barnes’ 
lists of “Saxon” substitutes for words of 
Romance or Greek origin; many of them 
will strike the modern reader as grotesque, 
such as “starkin” for asterisk, “ gle F 
for music, “ fireghost” for electricity an 
“ pushwainling ” for perambulator. Othes 
are not really substitutes at all but words 
in common use which have a different shade 
of meaning from that of the Romance words 
to which Barnes equates them. Thu 
English would be a poorer language if we 
could not speak of a “republic” as wel 
as a “commonwealth,” of “altitude” 
well as “height,” of “abject” as well # 
“ downcast” and of “ mediocre” as well # 
“ middling.” The one actual new formation 
which Barnes seems to have added to th 
English vocabulary is the pretty “bir 
lore” (which, by the way, is not a substitute 
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for the learned “ ornithology”). ‘‘ Bird- 
lore” is to be found in Webster but not, 
strangely enough, in the O.E.D. or its 
Supplement. Barnes was not invited to 
contribute to the O.E.D. by the original 
editors and the fact that he is rarely cited 
in that great work is ascribed by Mr. Jacob 
to F. J. Furnivall’s prejudice against him. 

Barnes had a very good case against 
excessive latinization and the neglect of the 
native resources of the language, and he 
was right to point to the linguistic creative- 
ness of the common Englishman which 
gave us such new words as “ railway” and 
“train.” It is a pity that he overstated his 
argument and pushed it to pedantic extremes, 
and that he was misled by the doctrine of 
linguistic “‘ purity” and the passion for all 
things Teutonic which belonged to the age 
of Carlyle and Freeman. Mr. Jacob’s 
attitude, unfortunately, is quite uncritical. 
He appears to be quite blind to the objec- 
tions to Barnes’s more sweeping proposals. 
Nowhere does he point to the power of 
expression of fine shades of meaning (as 
well as of poetic magnificance) which English 
owes to its “mongrel” vocabulary. Nor 
does he answer the argument that the 
exclusive use of “ Saxon” terms by English 
scholars and scientists would cut them off 
from the rest of the world. When words 
such as geology, electricity, logic and music 
are used, an Englishman or an American 
becomes part of a world-community, but 
such expressions as “earthlore,” “ fire- 
ghost,” “redecraft” and “ gleecraft” have 
no such overtones. If Shakespeare had 
listened to Sir John Cheke (Barnes’s Eliza- 
bethan predecessor) we should never had 
such a resounding line as 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

And if Tennyson had listened to Barnes he 
would never have been able to achieve the 
beauty of 

Here at the quiet limit of the world. 

Mr. Jacob’s own style suffers from nearly 
all the faults that Barnes condemned. Thus 
he tells us that logic is an “ Elusinian [sic] 
difficult subject,” that Mrs. Baxter (Barnes’s 
daughter) made a “triste remonstrance ” 
and that Barnes “ hypostatized what his 
predecessors had devoutly urged.” In his 
conclusion he argues cogently against 
linguistic snobbery but his argument would 
have had more force if his own vocabulary 
had not been sprinkled with unnecessary 
gallicisms and grecisms. 
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MUSIC BOOK, edited by Max Hinrichsen. 

(Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., 25s. net.) 

INRICHSEN’S Musical Year Books 
are already familiar to lovers of music. 
The Music Book under review is actually 
volume VII of that series, but the altered 
title is significant of a change. As the 
editor rightly points out, the recrudescence 
of musical periodicals since the war has 
eliminated the need for a review of musical 
activities each year. Far from accepting 
this as a coup de grdce, however, Mr. 
Hinrichsen has taken the opportunity to 
extend the range of his activities: as he 
says, ‘The Musical Year Book was never 
intended to be of only topical and ephemeral 
interest, and even in the earliest volumes 
the greater part of its space was devoted 
to contributions that were considered of 
permanent value.” With the enlarged scope 
of the book has gone an increase in size: 
it now runs to 750 pages with 88 plates, end- 
less diagrams and musical illustrations. 

The reader may wonder what the material 
is that has gone to make up these acres of 
print, by what method it has been selected, 
and how arranged. Mr. Hinrichsen answers 
these questions in a way which almost dis- 
arms criticism: “The Music Book is the 
Editor’s music book, into which he has tried 
to incorporate his own individuality.” Here 
lie all the charm and weaknesses of this 
stout little volume. It is like an enormous 
bran-tub. Into it have been tumbled articles 
of great value and learning, musical small- 
talk, bibliographies, lists, indices and notes. 
In a short review it is difficult to say what 
may be found here—or what may not, since 
the scope of the book extends from pre- 
historic instruments of North America to 
last year’s Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 

But it would not be fair to imply that 
no attempt has been made to keep order, 
even if the attempt was in vain. Part I deals 
with musical progress in methods of com- 
position and teaching. Part II is a ‘ Re- 
Examination of some facets of the History 
of Music’: unfortunately it manifests some 
characteristics of the worm, which multiplies 
by dividing itself, for it falls into seven very 
strangely assorted sub-sections, each of 
which falls into further sub-divisions. Bach, 
Verdi and Grieg come in for a good deal 
of attention, and much of this material is 
very valuable. Such essays as Stanley 
Godman’s ‘Newly Discovered Bach Por- 
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traits” are typical of the Music Book at 
its best. Part III is an Appendix (contain- 
ing articles as far removed as ‘ Descriptive 
Music for Stage and Screen’ and ‘Some 
Notes on the Music of the Bantu tribes of 
Southern Africa’ which, one supposes, could 
not be fitted in elsewhere), and Part IV is 
an Index section. In a supreme effort to 
achieve some homogeneity the Editor pro- 
vides a very long ‘ Preamble,’ which he also 
calls a ‘Fantasia with Twelve Subjects.’ 
Since one of these ‘subjects’ starts with 
Tut-ankh-amen and ends with George 
Bernard Shaw we may observe on a small 
scale some of the faults of planning which 
the book as a whole energetically develops. 
One whole page is given up, with a disregard 
for relevance which is truly impressive, to 
a discussion of ‘The Arms of the See of 
Canterbury.’ 

There is less new and original material 
. than the Editor would have us believe, but 
enough to justify the inclusion of this 
volume in reference libraries. At best it 
could serve as a kind of interim Grove to 
keep the musical world up to date. A list 
of the year’s articles in musical periodicals 
could profitably be included: indeed, as an 
annual—and well printed—account and co- 
ordination of published and unpublished 
research the Music Book could be invalu- 
able. There is also more than enough of 
what must reluctantly be termed musical 
gossip to make it a charming bedside book. 


THE FARMER’S TOOLS 1500-1900: The 
history of British farm implements, tools 
and machinery before the tractor came. 
By G. E. Fussell, F.R.Hist.S. (Andrew 
Melrose, London, 1952. 42s. net. 246 
pages.) 

THIS is a fine work, excellently written, 

excellently produced. Chapters on: 

I Field Drainage; II Preparing the Seed 

Bed: (a) Animal Hauled Implements, (5) 

Steam Cultivation; III Sowing the Seed; 

IV Harvesting the Crops: (a) Reapers, 

(b) Haymaking Machinery; V Threshing the 

Grain; VI Barn and Miscellaneous Machin- 

ery; VII Brief Retrospect. Followed by 

Notes (17 pages), Chronological List of 

Tools (1523-1904), Glossary, Bibliography, 

Complete Works of G. E. Fussell, Index 

(16 pages). 

“The plan of the book,” says the pre- 
face, “is to follow the seasons throughout 
the year, from seed-time to harvest, and to 


tell the story of the progress made in 
proving the implements and machines ugg 
for each season’s work during the four ¢ 
turies under discussion.” 

The writer has already won fame for: 
many works on rural and agricultural life 
and this claims to be “the first full aj 
complete record of farming tools ever py 
lished in this country”—“a work of 
authority by an authority.” fp 

Its 111 full-page illustrations range from 
Babylonian ploughs to the giant st 
driven combines of the 20th century. 

It has a very good index, but the revi 
born—thank the Gods!—in a Suffolk f 
house (Mr. Fussell lives in Suffolk), 
enjoying his hereditary rank of yeoman, 
disappointed not to find the word “ yeoman” 
in the index. § 

In The Grange Gardem, -by.': 
Kingsley (1830-76), Sister*Paidina, “ca 
ing the quiet life of the convent for 
haunted Grange, wanders beyond its garde, 
and is “frightened back by something 
terrible. . It was a thing with great arm 
and legs, which roared at her, ‘and. which 
tossed things wildly about in the air; and 
there were wild people about it who 
seemed to jeer, and try to murder om 
another with weapons; she said that she 
could not bear it.” It was a th 
machine! Our worthy forefathers 
have been equally scared could they haw 
seen, unwarned, the monstrously-ugly but 
quite useful farming machinery of t 

The reviewer must confess that he 
much rather see a fine pair of Suffolk 
punches at work with an old-fashioned 
plough than the most up-to-date and mo# 
expensive combine in action, swaggering 
in all its self-complacent glory of new 
paint. The ploughman used hoxeaall 
plod his weary way, and took vast pride ia 
and loved his noble horses—* Duke” 

“ Smiler,’ “Boxer” and “ Prince.” Doe 
the tractor-driver nowadays take pride im his 
machine? 

But the world is said to “ be pros 
and one must not be merely la 
temporis acti. This is a fine book 
should be bought and read by every progre® 
sive landowner and farmer of 1952. 


CORRIGENDA 
cxevii. 503—Barrack- masters, line 3. Be- 
tween “under the” and “ ordinary” 
* head.” 
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